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Senate Farm Allotment Bill , cor 
Restricted to Wheat and Cotton | Declines 200 Million 


nated From Measure 


A DOMESTIC allotment farm relief bill 
-& restricted to wheat and cotton, without 
acreage control provisions, and providing 
a fair exchange value on the basis of 1909 
to 1914 prices, was ordered favorably re- 
ported to the Senate, Feb. 15, by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 


W 


l- 


as Ordered Reported 


of the marketing year,” and may be issued ; 
as directed by the Secretary of Agriculture | 
| by local committees of producers serving 
| without compensation as well as by of- | 
ficers or agents of the Department of 
| Agriculture. 


The entire section of the House pill re- | 
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t Income' 


Revenues From All Sourecs in 
Class'I Lines Show De- 


crease in Last Year 


HE year 1932 closed with the Class I 
railways of the country showing a de- 
crease of more than $200,000,000 in net 
railway operating income compared with 
1931, according to a tabulation made pub- 
lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sion, Feb. 14. 
During the year 1932 the Class I roads | 





| estry following a final executive session | lating to acreage control is stricken from | reported a net railway operating income 


on the House bill (H. R. 13991). The vote| the measure under the Senate Committee | of $334,324,999 as compared with $537,945,- | 


on the proposal was 11 to 4. 
The ‘measure as rewritten by the Com- 
mittee presents a much simplified pro- 


five commodities—rice, peanuts, tobacco, 
hogs and butterfat—according to oral 
statements by Committee members. 


Adjustment Certificates 


action with no substitution in its place. | 


| Price Parity Plan 

The price parity plan of fair exchange | 
value as provided in the legislation as | 
passed by the House is changed by the | 
Committee to provide as follows: | 

“The fair exchange value for wheat and | 
cotton shall be the national average price 


488 during the preceding year. 

Railway operating revenues amounted to 
$3,161,928,659 as}contrasted with $4,236,-| 
421,341 in 1931, while expenses dropped off 
from the 1931 figure of $3,259,295,116 to $2,- 
429,385,917 last year. 

During the calendar year 1932 the} 
Class 1 carriers reported total freight rev- | 
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Arms E mbar go Plan 
Reported to House 


Amendment to Measure Applies 
Restriction to American 
Countries Only 


| TB McReynolds arms embargo resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 580) to prohibit ex- 
| poration of arms or munitions of war from 
the United States under certain condi- 
| tions, was approved and ordered reported 
| to the House by the Committee on For- 
|eign Affairs Feb. 15, with an amendment 
applying the embargo to American coun- 
tires only. 
| Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., its sponsor, an- 
nounced his intention to seek a special 
rule to expedite action of the House on 
}it at this sesion of Congress. A similar 
measure is pending in the Senate, with- 
out the restriction to the American coun- 
| tries. 
The 


action of the Committee follows} 


‘Senate Prepares 


| For Final Action 
On Repeal Plan 


| Votes 58 to 2 


| 


3 to Take Up 
Blaine Resolution Provid- 
ing for Resubmission of 
Eighteenth Amendment 


|\Convention Method 
Of Ratification Voted 


| Amendment Offered by Senator 
Robinson of Arkansas to 


| }enues of $2,451,929,614 compared with $3,- | 


Substitute It for Decision of 
| 256,493,487 in 1931. The 1932 freight rev- 


Legislatures Adopted 45-15 


Cutting short its preliminary debate by 
lumber industry are substantial reduction | resolution as approved by the Committee | agreement, the Senate settled down to 
in stocks as compared with a year ago, up- | follows in full text: 


ie 
ward trend in prices in the last five| “Resolved by the Senate and House, | Y* rh on the proposal to resubmit 
months of 1932, and the possibility that|ete. that whenever the President finds| "Me question of prohibition to the States. 
building activities may increase more than | that in any American country conditions! _ After voting 58 to 23, to take up the 
seasonally this Spring, the special lumber | exist such that the shipment of arms or|SUDJect, the Senate heard many phases 
survey committee of the Timber Conser- ee ee en |of the prohibition problem discussed and 


therefor received by producers of local 


Under the bill as finally drafted, ad-| : 
a . markets during the period commencing 


| hearings at which officials of the depart- | 
| justment certificates are to be issued for | 


Of Silver Is Advised | ing Expected Advance meat, advocated the. peebosed: lacislation 
; : enues included $62,663,882 received by the watogiataeeeny and representatives of aircraft and arms 
the 1933 crop of wheat and cotton, instead | August, 1909, and terminating July, 1914, ay Peete , 

The Federal Government should “put \of for the cote Ca year 1933-34 for the las determined by the Secretary of Agri- Gears aabtidtlins Ee tie emetaaion ta Encouraging recent developments in the | and munitions industries opposed it. The! 

its own house in order, balance its budget | seven original products. These certificates | culture. fin die f lthe so-called “15 per cent case.” 
ithin its income,” not only to/are to be issued “promptly upon applica-| Another change in the measure rom | In connection with the emergency rates 
poe le. Pees } i |tion therefor at any time after harvesting | that approved by the House is the removal | fs 7 8 = 
ili in this country but also | y ag * j j the Commission originally estimated that 
facilitate recovery in t y lof th d to th irat of the 5-cent per pound tariff on imports ee : | 
to set an example to other nations to/® ‘He Crop and prior to the expiration | | cnimal, marine and vegetable oils or|the additional charges would bring the| 

balance their budgets and stimulate world | 


. ~ | fats. 
confidence, the Senate Finance Committee | 
was told Feb. 15 in the third day of its 
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| 

economic investigation. | 
The Committee was advised at the same | 
time that the Government “should not | 
create a new fear that the currency is not | 
entitled to faith and trust and credit.” 

Reduction of.War Debts 

Myron Taylor, chairman of the United | 
States Steel Corporation, and Jackson | 
Reynolds, New York banker, emphasized 
the necessity for balancing the national 
budget. Similar recommendations were 
made by Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in a letter 


| 
e 


filed with the Committee. | 
for Govern-| 


Further recommendations 
ment economy and war debt settlement 
were made to the Committee in various 
communications received from persons 
asked to testify. 

Mr. Willard also recommended cancella- 
tion of World War debts, or, if not can- 
cellation, at least/a scaling down of the 
amounts. 


Rates Based on Costs 
Of Efficient Railroa 
Operation Advocated 


| Reorganization of I. C. C. Is 


Urged by Transportation 
Committee; Abolition Pro- 


| posed in Separate Report 

Governmental fostering of competition 
in transportation is no longer necessary 
}as a defense against monopoly, but the 


| railroads should cooperate to reduce com- 
| petitive expense and should eliminate 
| wasteful and unnecessary parallel lines 


A confidential statement was presented, and systems, while the existing financial 


the Committee by Frank A. Vanderlip, | 


New York banker. 
British Financial Policies 


Assertion that Great Britain through 
her financial policies is attempting to 
keep world prices down and thus reduce 
the capaicty of debtor nations to pay with 
a view to readjustment of international 
debts on this reduced capacity was made 
by Rene Leon, New York, former technical 
adviser to the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures. 

Mr. Leon advocated the employment of 
silver as 4 means to reduce the value of 
gold measured in commodities, and called 
attention to the possible necessity of plac- 
ing an embargo on. the export of gold. 


Financial Policy Abroad 

“Some time prior to Dec. 15, the sug- 
gestion was put forth that the British 
pay its debt installment in 

unds sterling,” Mr. Leon told the Com- 
miteee. “The British objections, which 
were eminently proper, were sustained and 
payment in gold effected. 

“If the American Secretary of the 
Treasury were to issue $500,000,000 in 
Treasury notes and, with the proceeds 
were he, an American official, to enter 
the exchange markets and buy pounds 
sterling, thus lifting the rate of exchange 
of British currency, Britain would have 
every right to resent our intrusion, because 
it interfered with British control of Brit- 
ish currency and, through it, with control 
of the British price level. 


Manipulation Claimed 

“Yet, without so much as a by-your- 
leave, Britain has placed at the disposal 
of the British Treasury a150,000,000-pound 
secret ‘exchange equalization fund’ ‘about 
$500,000,000) through which Britain, by 
purchasing gold currencies in the ex- 
change market, dollars included, gives to 
England the control of dollar exchange 
and, consequently, the control of Amer- 
ican prices. 

“Because of their noncommercial char- 
acter, all exchange transactions for the 
account of the ‘equalization fund’ are 
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Wholesale Prices - 
Rise During Week| 


Gains in Farm Products and 
Foods Cause Increase 


The decline in the wholesale price index, 
interrupted only once since Nov. 19, was 
broken for the week ended Feb. 11, in- 
creases in the price level of farm products 
and foods bringing the index to 60.2, an 
increase of three-tenths of 1 per cent 
from the index 60 for the preceding week, 
according to information from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics made available Feb. 15. | 

The following additional information | 
was provided: | 

Farm products which have led in the! 
amount of price decline for the last three | 
weeks, for the week ended Feb. 11 showed | 
an increase of 2.4 per cent. The farm | 
products index now stands at 41.2 com- 
pared with 45.2 for the week ended Jan. 
14. . 

Foods was the only other commodity | 
group to show an uptrend in price level} 
during the week, increasing 1.1 per cent 
from the index of the preceding week. All 
the other commodity groups except fuel 
and lighting, which maintained the level 
of the preceding week, showed decreased. 

Most of the decreases were slight, vary- 
ing from one to four tenths of a point on 
the indexes. Textile products, building 
materials and chemicals and drugs were 
among the groups showing the largest de- 
creases. 

The index numbers are derived from 
price quotations of 784 commodities, 
weighted according to the importance of 
each commodity and based on average 
prices for the year 1926 as 100.0. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
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‘Exports of Mecha 
Proportionately Lower for Year 


structure can not be maintained at the 
expense of the public, according to the 
report of the National Transportation 
|Committee, received by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Feb. 15.. 


The Committee was organized in Oc- | 


tober, 1932, upon invitation of insurance 
companies, investment bankers and others 
to investigate and report upon national 
transportation problems. The late Calvin 
Coolidge was chairman of the Committee 
and participated in its activities up to 
| the time of his death. The other members 
were Alfred E. Smith, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Clark Howell and Alexander Legge. 


Separate Report by Mr. Smith 


the last three named members. Mr. 
Smith presented a separate statement 
containing his individual views and rec- 
ommendations. y 

The report declares that, the present 
policy of fixing railroad rates should be 
abandoned in favor of a rule “that rail- 
roads are entitled to make a reasonable 
profit based upon costs of efficient opera- 
tion, and that they are not entitled to 
earnings merely to preserve present struc- 
tures if overcapitalized.” 

The present rate-making rule, according 
to the report, “tends to uniformity of re- 
sults, perpetuation of debt and of obsolete 
and exaggerated capital structure, insuffi- 
ciency of allowance for obsolescence and 
aepreciation, inadequacy of surplus and 
reserves, and maintenance of unnecessary 
properties and facilities.” 


Merit in New Principle 


Mr. Smith suggested that a new prin- 
ciple proposed by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives “semes to me to 
have considerable merit,” but he added 
that “this is a subject which Congress 
should decide.” ; 

“Whatever principle is adopted,” Mr. 
Smith said, “I am satisfied that the gen- 
eral public will not tolerate writing up 
values or increasing rates merely upon 





the theory that a great many railroad need of whatever protection can be af-| malities, would be a stimulus to the re- 


securities are held by savings banks, trus- 
tees and insurance. companies as security 
for widows, orphans and other bene- 
ficiaries of tvust.” 

Mr Smith recommended abolition of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the creation in its place of a new De- 
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eae principal classifications of me- 

chanical equipment exported by the 
United States in (1932, agricultural ma- 
chinery, automotive equipment, and: in- 
dustrial machinery, showed a much 
larger proportionate decline in value as 
compared with the preceding year than 
did total exports, according to infor- 
mation made available Feb. 15 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Automotive exports dropped 49 per 
cent, industrial machinery shipments de- 
clined 60 per cent and exports of ag- 
ricultural implements were reduced 82 
per gent in value in 1932 as compared 
with 1931, according to the Department. 
Total exports of all commodities” de- 
clined one-third in value as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Exchange difficulties due to depre- 
ciated currencies, the raising of new 
tariff barriers, and a further slump in 
industrial production during the year 
were probably the principal factors 
causing the large drop in machinery 
exports, it was stated orally at the Ma- 
chinery Division of the Department. 

Additional information was provided 
as follows: 

A notable example of tariff barriers 
to the export of American machinery 
erected during 1932 is the tariff put into 


The Committee's report was signed by | 


| Though considerably changed from the | 
\form in which it was received by the} 
|Committee, the bill provides a tax on! 
|the processor in order to pay the farmer 
!a bounty on the share of his goods con- 
sumed in this country. 

| Elimination of the acreage control pro- 
| vision, it was explained, came about ih 
{the Committee because of the views of 
some members that a large Feleral force 
| would be required to police the Nation's 
farms and check up on whether actual 
reductions to the extent of 20 per cent 
were being made by the farmers. 

Under the House bill parity plan, the 
benefit payment would be an amount 
which would reestablish present farm 
prices in the same ratio with the product 
of the factory. Instead of this procedure, 
described by Committee members as “in- 
volved,” the Committee accepted the pro- 
posal to make the benefit payment the 
amount necessary to bring the present 
price up to the average which the farmer 
received for the same commddity in 
1909-14, 
| Under the terms of the bill as ordered 
| reported, two weeks before the marketing 
|year begins for wheat and cotton, the 
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Beet Sugar Industry 
Seeks Higher Tariff 


Argues Increase Is Needed 
To Bring Fair Return to 
Western Producers 


A “substantial increase” in the tariff on 
sugar was advocated Feb. 15 before the 
| Tariff Commission by representatives of 
the beet sugar industry who argued that 
|@ higher rate is necessary to give a fair 
return to the farmer and to compensate 
for changed conditions. 

The Commission is conducting an inves- 
tigation to determine the adequacy of ex- 
isting duties on raw and refined sugar. 

The Commission was asked to consider 
|the needs of western railroads, as well | 
as beet growers, since the beet crop, it} 
|was told, produces more transportation | 
|revenue per acre than any other crop. ! 
| Among those who testified were Fred | 
|L. Crawford, vice president of the Mich- | 
jigan Sugar Co., Saginaw, Mich.; J. H.| 
Caldwell, representing American Feed | 
Manufacturers Association; F. R. Robin- 
}son, vice president of the Union Pacific 
| System; Stephen H. Love, Salt Lake City, | 
representing the United States Beet Sugar 
| Association; and Royal D. Meade, vice 
| president, Hawaiian Sugar Planters As- | 
| Sociation. | 
| Mr. Robinson said the American beet- | 
|sugar industry, which contributes large | 
|revenues to western carriers, is “sorely in| 


forded.” 
| “The Western railroads,” he said, “have | 
\a direct and vital interest in maintaining 
in every possible and reasonable way the | 
| Stability of the beet sugar industry, as 
well as a very direct interest for holding , 
all possible traffic to their lines. But the| 


| partment of Transportation headed by one | desire to support industry and labor and 
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nical Equipment 


effect by Great Britain in the Spring 

of last year. On March 1 the United 

Kingdom put a 10 per cent duty on all 
| types of machinery. 

On April 26 this duty was raised to 
its present figure—15 per cent on agri- 
cultural machinery, 15 per cent on ma- 
chine belting, 20 per cent on all other 
types of machinery except ball and 
roller bearings and parts thereof which 
were assessed at the same rate as that 
prevailing for automobiles, 33 1-3 per 
cent. A provision was also made that 
certain types of machinery not procur- 
able in Great Britain would be admitted 
duty free under special licenses issued 
by the Board of Trade. 

Canada and France, two other large 
importers of American machinery, 
placed additional duties on mechanical 
equipment imports during 1932. Since 
the Ottawa Conference, Australia, Brit- 
ish India, and South Africa have levied 

| additional duties against various classes 
of American machinery. 

The additional duties put into Wffect 
in Australia apply only to certain classes 
of machinery. In British India the new 
tariffs put into operation Jan. 1 apply 

| only to machines requiring for operation 
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| export trade and would effect large econ- 


| sociation of the Roston chamber of com- 


Revised Legislation 
| To Help Debtors of 
Land Banks Favored 


House Committee Reports | 
Redrafted Steagall Bill | 
Permitting Extension of 
Delinquent Payments 


| 


The Steagall bill (H. R. 14689) fo rre-| 
lief of delinquent debtors of Federal land| 
banks, redrafted from the Steagall two- 
year moratorium bill (H. R. 13819), was} 
formally approved by the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
reported favorably to the House. 

As originally drafted the bill provided 
that any borrower who has obtained a 
Joan from a Federal land bank and who 
iad. paid not. less than five annual in- 
stallments or 10 semiannual installments, 
might during the calendar year 1933, on 
application to a Federal land bank, post- 
pone the payment of not more than two 
annual installments or four semiannual 
ones. This proposal was changed and the 
whole bill rewritten and reintroduced. As 
reported Feb. 15, 
moratorium period. 


Foresees Approval in House 

Its sponsor, Kepresentative Steagal! 
(Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., chairman of the 
Conimittee, said he expects the bill to 
pass the House and expressed hope it 
jmight get through Congress. He said it 
| provides a measur? of relief for distressed 
| farmers, would stop banks from taking 
|Chattel mortgages as securi‘y, provides 
{ample funds for making it efiective, and 
| provides machinery for amoitization for 
{a period up to 49 years. It provides for 
}loans not exceeding $15,000 each to indi- 
| vidual borrowers ‘yihire nationa! farm loan 
| associations are not in a position to secure 
loans, 


Chairman Steagall made pubiic a state- 





it carries no specific | 


| 
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‘Free Ports’ Sought 


To Aid Reexporting 


Customs Formalities Declared 
Costly and Cumbersome 


Establishment of free ports in the 
United States, at which goods from for- 
eign countries to be reexported could be 
unloaded without regard to customs for- 


omies in the conduct of such trade, a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means was told Feb. 15 at a 
hearing on proposals to authorize such 
ports. 

Support for bills to authorize such ports 
was expressed by Representatives Celler 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Welch (Rep.), 





of San Francisco, Calif. and Brunner 
(Dem.), of Rockaway Park, N. Y.; Walter 
P. Hedden, chief of the Bureau of Com- 
merce of the Port of New York Authority; 
Philip Guise, engineer of Jersey City, N. J.; 
Edwin Lord, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of Jersey City; W. J. Petersen, 
representing the Pacific American Steam- 
ship Association ana the Ship Owners As- 
sociation of the Pacific Coast; and Frank 
S. Davis, representing the Maritime As- 


merce and the Boston Port Authority. 
Mr. Hedden said there would be large 
savings in~shipping. This arrangement 


2 


, 
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vation Board stated in a report made pub- 
lic Feb. 15 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

An advance in building construction 
this Spring of more than seasonal pro- 
portions is possible because of the fact 
that the exseptionally low level of con- 
struction of the last two years has but 
little more than cape the recorded 
fire loss, the Committee pointed out. 

Further Curtailment Urged 


Despite the large reductions in lumber 
stocks during last year the committee rec- 


| ommended further curtailment of produc- 


tion for this year. It called attention to 
the fact that if the lumber industry gen- 
erally had not heeded the recommenda- 
tions of the Timber Conservation Board 
during the last two years the industry 
would now be in a critical state. 

The Department's announcement of the 
issuance of the report follows in full text: 

“The Timber Conservation Board has 


| received a report from its Special Lumber 


Survey Committee on lumber consump- 
tion, lumber stocks. and anticipated con- 
sumption for the first quarter of 1933. 
Decline in Output 

“The Committee points out that al- 
though lumber stocks have been much 
redueed-since 1930 and: over 2,500,000 000 Teet 
during the past year, equivalent to nearly 
one-fourth of the total volume of- lumber 
movement, the net decline since the be- 
ginning of 1929 has been only 30 per cent 
whereas consumpiion in 1932 had declined 
over 65 per cent from 1929. The Com- 


| mittee states that further large reductions 


in stocks is essentia! to industry recupera- 
tion and recommends a reduction during 
the year of 3,500,000,000 feet. 


Average Lumber Prices 

“The Committee further points out 
that average lumber prices at the mill 
in the last quarter of 1932 showed a slight 
advance, the first in three years. It states 
that increase in production is not justified 
until consumption has increased and ex- 
cess stocks liquidated. It recommends 
that diligent efforts be made through ex- 
changes of stocks and sales to avoid un- 
necessary production of items already in 
industry surplus. The report shows that 
if the lumber industry generally had not 
followed the recommendations of the 
Timber Conservation Board during the 
past two years and had continued pro- 
duction schedules at the rate prevailing in 
1930 and early 1931, instead of an average 
stocks surplus of 40 per cent at the be- 
ginning of 1933, the surpius would have 
been aprpoximately 120 per cent. 

Personnel of Group 

“The Lumber Survey Committee ap- 
pointed on July 9, 1931, consists of Thomas 
S. Holden, vice president, F. W. Dodge 
Company, New York; Dr. Frank M. Sur- 
face, Assistant Director, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce; M. W. 
Stark, lumber and coal economist of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress, chairman 
of the board, Baker, Fentress & Comp=-ny, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Dr. Wilson Compton, 
recretary and manager, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. This commit- 
tee serves voluntarily in cooperation with 
the work of the Timber Conservation 
Board in its study of the economic situa- 
tion in the forest products industries.” 

The Committee’s summary of its report, 
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was confronted at once with an amend- 
ment which Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 


Arkansas, minority leader, its sponsor, de- 
clared, would force a decision whether the 
ratification should be accomplished by the 
State Legislatures or by specially called 
conventions. 
Other Amendments Offered 

It faced also numerous other amend- 
ments, some of which provided for sub- 
mission of naked repeal,\as distinguished 
from the form of the resolution (S. J. Res. 
211), reported by the Committee on Ju- 
diciary and providing for repeal with pro- ~ 
° tection for the States having prohibition 
Formation of Investment \laws as well as providing a definition of 


‘ : .|% saloon, and ratification by the Legisla- 
Company and Its Deal ‘a 
iggs, at Senate Inquiry 


‘Acquisition of Stock 
Of Insull Securities 


Affiliate Is Explained 


Samuel Insull, Jr., Tells of 


The question on which the Senate voted 
was a motion by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, to take up the Committee res- 
olution. It had met with a filibuster on 
the preceding day and night sessions, 
but an agrement to vote followed the fil- 
ing of a petition for cloture. A majority 
to a subcommittee of the Senate Banking | vray. ‘ewes gts tees see 
and Currency Committee Feb. 15, by|for a change in the Constitution, a two- 


Samuel Insull, Jr., of Chicago, former! thirds majority will be necessary to make 
president of the company. t operative. 


i y 
~-Mr. Insull was questioned by Ferdinand , Am Resplution 4 
| Pecora, courtsel for the subcommittee, in-| The resolution (S. J. Res. 211) as 


vestigating stock market practices. The amended by the Judiciary Committee and 
examination centered around an agree-| reported to the Senate follows in full text: 
ment, executed Jan. 17, 1929, by which) “Joint resolution: Proposing an amend- 
Samuel Insull agreed to “buy or cause to} ment to the Constitution of the United 
be purchased” 250,000 shares of the com-| States. 
pany’s. stock, at $12 per share. On that} “Resolved by the Senate and House of 
same date, it was developed by the testi-| Representatives of the United States of 
mony, the first day of trading in the| America in Congress assembled (two- 
shares on the Chicago Stock Exchange, ! thirds of each House concurring therein). 
| the market price was $30. | “That the following article is hereby 
Refers to Records | proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
The witness read minutes of a meeting stitution of the United States, which shall 
of the directors of the corporation, held|>¢ valid to all intents and purposes as 
Jan. 4, which voted approval of the option | part of the Constitution when ratified by 
agreement, and explained that there were| the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
|good reasons, in his opinion, for the | Several aS Repeal 
option being given to the family, and that ; ; 
they had no idea the shares would rise so|__ “ ‘Article — Section 1. The XVIIIth Ar- 
quickly. ticle of amendment to the Constitution of 
Mr. Pecora also developed that out of | the United States is hereby repealed. 
these shares, assignments were made to a * ‘Sec. 2. The transportation OF -SEOGE= 
number of other persons, including offi- | tation into any State, Territory, or pos- 
|cers of Insull companies, and others in| Session of the United States for delivery 
Chicago and: elsewhere. A photostatic |r use therein of intoxicating liquors, in 


Details of the financial set-up of Insull 
| Utility Investments, Inc., and testimony | 
with respect to stock of that company ac- 
quired by the Insull family were given 





copy of a list of these assignees was placed | Violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
in the record after Mr. Insull had iden- 
tified some of the names. 
if any of ‘them were public officials, and 
was able to identify only one as such, 
Samuel A. Ettelson, then corporation 
counsel of Chicago. 


Tells of Organization 
The subcommittee before which Mr. In- 
sull appeared is composed of Senators 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota; Cou- 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan; Townsend 
(Rep.), of Delaware; Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin; Glass (Dem.), of Virginia; 


(Dem.), of Colorado. 

Mr. Insull explained that he was vice 
president of Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., when it was organized in late 1928, 
his father president and his uncle, Martin 
J. Insull, a vice president. Later the wit- 
ness became president, he said, but is no 
longer an officer. When the company was 
formed, Mr. Insull testified. the stock au- 
thorized included 250,000 shares of prior 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 





Through Uniform System Advised 


RAFFIC densities at many American ; 


airports have already reached a point 
where definite control, involving signal- 
ing equipment of various types and, a 
carefully thought-out plan of traffic fiéw 
is necessary, the Committee on Airport 
Traffic Control of the Department of 
Commerce stated in a report made pub- 
lic Feb. 15. 

The report contains data collected in 
a nation-wide study of the problems 
involved in controlling aerial tariff at 
airports. It discusses in deail, and from 
the technical viewpoint, the progress of 
landing area design; types of landing 
areas; general signaling requirements; 
and radio, aural and visual means of 
conveying information to aircraft for 
direction of traffic. 

The Department’s statement in con- 
nection with the report folows in full 
text: 

“A comprehensive report embdoying a 


| nation-wide study of the problems in- 


volved in controlling aerial traffic at air- 
ports was just made to Col. Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, by the Commit- 
tee on Airport Traffic Control of the 
Department of Commerce, which Col. 
Young had organized in the Fall of 
1929 to make an iniensive inquiry into 
ali phases of this subject. The Commit- 
tee rendered a preliminary report in 
December, 1930. 


/ 


“Under the chairmanship of Harry H. 
Blee, Director of Aeronautic Develop- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, 
the Committee was assisted by subcom- 
mittees organized in cooperation with 
the American Engineering Council at 
28 cities throughout the United States. 
Excerpts from the reports of a number 
of these subcommittees are included in 
the document. 

“*At airports where traffic movements 
are infrequent or sufficiently spaced,’ the 
report said, ‘experience has demon- 
strated that the Uniform Field Rules 
(suggested by the Department of Com- 
merce for adoption by airports), sup- 
plementing the Federal Air Traffic 
Rules, are sufficient to preserve order 
in the traffic flow. However, traffic 
densities at many of our airports have 
already reached a point where definite 
control, involving signaling equipment 
of various types and a carefully thought- 
out plan of traffic flow is necessary. 
With the continued development of air 
transportation and the consequent mul- 
tiplication of traffic densities, the need 
for such control will be still more pro- 
nounced. 

“*Terminals alweys have been and prob- 
ably always will be the “bottle necks” of 
| transportation, whether of ground, water 
| or air systems. The conduct of aircraft 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


He was asked | 


Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida; and Costigan | 


prohibited. 
| “Sec, 3. Congress shall have concur- 
| rent power to regulate or prohibit the sale 
| of intoxicating liquors to be drunk on the 
premises where sold. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inopera- 
tive unless it shall have been ratified as 
;an amendment to the Constitution by 
| the Legislatures of the several States, as 
| provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
| hereof to the States by the Congress.’” 


Limited Debate Sought 
Early in the day’s discussionfi there came 
expressions that debate be limited, and an 
|expression-from Senator Blaine that the 
| Senate ought to stay in session until a 
vote is had. Senator Barkley (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, put the matter of limiting de- 
bate inthe form ofa motion which, how- 
ever, had to wait a day under the rules. The 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Tax Liability Defined 
In Farm Use of Power 


Stock Transfers, Pool Tables 
Also Subjects of Rulings 


Electrical energy used to run ordinary 
farm machinery is domestic or commercial 
in character and subject to the tax of 3 
per cent levied by the Revenue Act of 
1932; but power used in making butter 
and cheese is for manufacturing and tax 
free, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ruled Feb. 15. 

The ruling was one of three issued on 
the new excise taxes by the Bureau. The 
other two dealt with the taxes on stock 
transfers and on sporting goods. 

The rulings follow in full text: 

Section 616.—ZJectrical energy. Regu- 
lations 42, Article 40: S. T. 63%. Electri- 
jcal energy furnished to farmers and 
daivies: 

Acivice is requested concerning the tax 
}on eiectrical energy imposed by section 
|/616 of the Revenue Act of 1932 when fur- 
nished to a farmer who runs a dairy and 
selis' milk to a commercial dairy which 
| distributes the miJk on a retail basis. 

It is held that electrical energy fur- 
nished in the general operations of farm- 
|ing, such as lighting the homes or dwel- 
lings, barns, and other farm buildings; 
ensilage cutters; cream separators; oat 
crushers; threshing machines; water 
|pumps; etc., and for the vupération of 
other miscellaneous machinery such as is 
| used in general farming operations, is do- 
mestic or commercial in its scope and, 
therefore, is subject to the tax imposed 
by section 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
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Weekly weather review Sy Weather Bureau. | 


Page 6, col. 7 
Beet-sugar industry asks higher tariff on 
sugar. 
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Senate farm allotment bill restricted to 
wheat and cotton ordered reported to Senate. 
Page 1, col. 2 

Nebraska Governor asks delay in foreclo- 
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| Expositions and: Fairs 


| Anniversary celebrations by Texas and 
Georgia are planned. 


\Federal Courts 


| Injunction sought by manufacturer 
| charged with false advertising to restrain 
| Trade Commission from holding 


| Federal 
| public hearings is refused; E. Griffith 


Page @, col. 3) 
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Motor Transport 
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| lines in California. 


| National Defense 


House, 


Interstate motor carriers ruled subject to 
|} same tax on gross earnings as intrastate 


Page 4, col. 4 


Arms embargo plan favorably reported to; 
Page 1, col. 6 


grant more reparation than ordered by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

_ , Page 4, col. 1 

Changes in national transportation poli- 


efficiency operations of railroads, and pro- 
posing reorganization of I. C. C. are rec- 
ommended by National Transportation Com- 
mittee; minority report would abolish I. C. C. 
Page 1, col, 2 
Net income of Class I railways declined in 
excess Of $200;000,000 in 1932. 
Page 1, col. 4 


cies, including rates to be based on costs of, 


In Illinois Extended 


Nearly 100 Million Appropri- 
ated for Its Use in Period 
Ending in June, 1935 


Springfield, Ill., Feb. 15. 


The Senate today passed a bill (S. 160) 
extending the life of the Illinois Emer- 
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Avtnortzen StaTeMEentTs ONLY Ane PRESENTED Herein, Brine 
PustisHep WitHour CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Daitr 


Life of Relief Group 


gency Relief Commission from July 1, 
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On Transfer of 


- WMAL’s License 


‘Radio Commission Is Told of 
Benefits to Be Obtained 
In Chain Control and 
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Page 2, col. 6 Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 


Hughes, Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission; 


Page 4, col. 4 


Plan to change procedure on appealing 
criminal cases from. district courts favored 


Compuls6ry 10 per cent alcohol content of 
|; motor fuels is proposed in two bills intro- 
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tracts proposed in Senate. 


pects, follow in full text: 


| Pp 4, col. 2| transformations in postal system are re- 
Committee Report | ° | b 1 favorabl oak rted to | Viewed by investigator of United States Bu- 
Roy D. Chapin, Secretary of Commerce | B k d B k Arms embargo plan fa y repo reau of Labor Statistics. 
and Chairman U. S. Timber Conservation | anks an anking House. Sine 4. als'8 Page 8, col. 1 
Board: r itt House Committee favorably reports = =e . cca aeeeaaen 7. —— air-mail con- 
e of | drafted bill to provide relief for land-bank | . 
Sir: In accord with your request at Sonowers, | Forest Products Page 2, col. 6! 
Dec. 15, the Lumber Survey Committee 2 i : anal s Page 1. qa. ¢ asiat staal tee hee ig kien < 
ion Board has made Nationa ank suspensions reported to the Lumber industry sa. 0 100) or upturn | 
the en ——— consumption ana | Comptroller of the Currency. _ | in construction. President 
fe at Page 7, col. 7 Page 1, col.5| president's day at Executive Offices. 
stocks as of Jan. 1, 1933 and of prospec 


tive consumption for the first quarter of 
1933. 

In accord with the recommendation of | 
the Timber Conservation Board, stocks at, 
the lumber mills have been materially re- 
duced in 1932, the reduction during the ||} 
year apparently totalling 2.6 billion feet, 
or equivalent to nearly one-fourth of the 
total volume of lumber movement. Esti- 
mated consumption during the last half 
of the year, though encouraging in some 
directions, averaged lower than during 
the first half of the year. For 1932 as a 
whole, consumption declined about 35 per 
cent as compared with 1931; shipments 33 
per cent; and production 41 per cent. 

Decrease in Orders 

The increases in current demand dur- 
ing August and September which carried 
new business in these months to the high- 
est levels of the year were offset during 
the last quarter of the year by a decline 
in orders, partly seasonal, which showed 
for these months the lowest record of the 
year. 


Congress 
Daily record of bills in Congress. 


Proceedings of Feb. 15. 


See also under sudject headings. 


Construction 


in construction. 


Corporation Finance 


; excess of $200,000,000 in 1932 


Federal relief loans granted four States. 


| Credit Practice 


sures on farms and homes. 


Current Law 


| Latest decisions of Federal 
| 





Production also was low during the last courts. 
quarter of 1932. Many mills were closed. 
Many operatéd on part time. In the West ||| ° 
Coast region less than half of the mills|}/ Education 


were operating in November and only a || How public school system has survived 
third in December. In the southern pine 
region, about 60 per cent of those report- 
ing in November and 50 per cent in De- 
cember were operating. For all mills 
reporting to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer production during the last two 
months averaged about 18 per cent of 
capacity; shipments 21 per cent; new 
business 21 per cent. 
Upward Price Trend 

The beneficial effects of this restricted 
production which with ordinary conditions 
of demand would have restored the in- 
dustry’s stocks to a condition of reason- 
able equilibrium were however largely 
neutralized by the continued decline in 
consumption due to the drepessed state 
of wood-using industries and paritcularly 
to the continued curtailment in building 
operations, the year’s volume of new resi- 
deritial building having been less than 
one-tenth of the volume in 1928. 

The lumber price trend during the last 
five months of 1932 was slightly upward, 
August registering the low index of 55.5 
(as compared with 1926 as 100), according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 
and November reaching the high point 
of the last five months at 56.6 and De- 
cember dropping to 56.5. 

The outlook for the first quarter of 1933 
is not promising of increased activity. 
New business volume, if it develops, will 
have to be created by the industry it- 
self. No basic upturn expected during the 
first quarter. Much, of course, depends 
upon general industrial, financial and 
credit conditions. These at present offer 
no encouragement that the first quarter 
of 1933 will equal the first quarter of 1932; 
or much exceed the last quarter of 1932. 

Conclusions Listed 

I. Conclusions and recommendations: 
The Lumber Survey Committee makes fol- 
lowing findings and recommendations: 
1. The total national lumber stocks are 
still in surplus by over 3,000,000,000 feet. 
Average prices during the last quarter 
have shown a slight advance, the first in 
three years. Consumption is expected to 
increase slightly during the first quarter of 
1933. Increase in production, however, is 
not justified until consumption prospects 
are more clearly defined and until build- 
ing shows a definite upward trend. At 
present there is no such indication. 

2. Diligent effort should be continued 
by lumber manufacturers by exchanges of 
stocks, or otherwise, to avoid unnecessary 
production of items already in industry 
surplus. 

3. Inquiry of important lumber manu- 
facturing associations to ascertain the 
cost of carrying surplus lumber stocks has 
revealed no uniform condition and but 
little definite useful information. It 
would seem important that each com- 
Pany ascertain such costs. 

Financial Position 

4. The present financial security and 
permanent stabilitv of the lumber indus- 
try as a whole and of individual lumber 
companies will be substantially aided by 
reasonable encouragement on the part of 
the banks to thei: lumber company con- 
Stituents in following the conservative 
course of action with respeci to current 
production and stocks recommended by 
the U. S. Timber Conservation Board. 

5. Attempts to si1mulate voiume of sales 
by price reductions in order to reduce ex- 
cess stocks, have not resulted in increased 
sales. In some instances further decline in 
item or regional prices has been promptly 
followed by decline in new business. 

6. If the lumber industry generally had 
not heeded the :ccommendations of the 
Timber Conservation Board during the 
past two years and had continued pro- 
duction schedules at the rate prevailing 
in early 1931, instead of an average stocks 
surplus of 40 per cent at the beginning 
of 1§33, the surplus would have been ap- 
proximately 120 per cent of present stocks, 
a condition which probably by the end of 
1932 would have resulted in the general 
and irretrievable financial disintegration 
of the present structure of 
manufacturing industry. 

Surveys Advocated 

7. The Timber Conservation Board 
should make, or cause to be made, further 
periodic surveys and reports on current 
and prospective lumber dema::d and sup- 
ply, with suitable recommendations. 

II. Lumber Consumption: This report 
is based upon substantially the same in- 
formation sources as previous survey re- 


Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Page 8, col. 1 


education reviewed by 
School Systems Division, 
of Education. 


hief of Foreign 


State publications listed. 
Page 4, col 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


Government books listed. 
Page 4, col. 


Exporting and Importing 


than total exports. 


the prosperity of the communities served 
by them is even more vital and far- 
reaching upon their operations than is in- 
volved in traffic alone. 

“The fact that the beet sugar industry 
pays a gross transportation revenue on its 
raw materials and finished products sof 
$19,466,000 a year is sufficient to illustrate 
the great value of this traffic to the car- 
riers, and sustains the statement that this 
interest, coupled with that of its value to 
community and agriculture, gives strength 
to the view that it must be supported 
and developed.” 

Average Return per Acre 


The sugar beet is the most valuable 
crop produced in the irrigated districts 
of the West, Mr. Robinson said, and of 
particular benefit because does not 
enter into competition with agricultural 
products grown in other parts of the 
United States.” 

In 1931, the last year covered in the 
Con:mission’s investigation, according to 
Mr. Robinson, the average gross return 
from sugar beets was $77.60 an acre. 

“In these times,” he continued, “the 
sugar beet crop remains the only cash 
crop left to the farmer. Corn, wheat, oats, 
hay and livestock are subject to prices 
distressing by low unremunerative to the 
producer, and are having a disastrous ef- 
fect upon the agricultural industry. There- 
fore, it is of ineceasing importance that 


iL 


tained and strengthened in every rea- 
sonable and proper manner.” 
Low-cost Importations 

Mr. Love testified there is “hardly a 
major purpose in any of the contemplated 
relief proposals which is not being real- 
ized to some degree in the beet sugar in- 
dustry already.” Among these he listed 
diversification, reduction of grain acreage, 
additional employment, and a cash in- 
come for the farmers. 


‘The beet sugar industry stresses the 
protective rather than the revenue aspects 
of the tariff,” Mr. Love said “but the 
consumers of the Nation should know 
that during the entire course of American 
history sugar duties and sugar prices were 
generally higher before the establishment 
of the beet sugar industry in the 1890's 
than at any time since.” 

Mr. Love asserted that Cuban sugar is 
being marketed in the United States at 
less than the cost of production. Ameri- 


in 1931; residential floor space was 61.3 
per cent less, or only about one-third of 
1931. These percentages are based upon 
F. W. Dodge Corporation reports cover- 
ing the States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In the last quarter of 1932, resi- 
dential contracts fell 57.5 per cent below 
the corresponding low record of similar 
months of 1931. 
to a 15 per cent decline in recorded con- 
tracts in the first quarter of 1933 as com- 
the lumber | pared with the first quarter of 1932, which 
j in turn was 42 per cent of similar period 
of 1931. There is, however, a large un- 
determinable amount of repair work and 
remodeling which is not recorded. 
Encouragement may be found in the 
possibility that the seasonal uptrend in 
| building in the Spring will be greater than 
in other years, due to the exceptionally 
low level of construction of the past two 
years, which has but little more than bal- 


Ports. Earlier reports have »een checked | anced the recorded fire loss. 

and revised with the aid of additional in-| Summary: Lumber demand in 1933 will 

formation. : 'depend largely upon general industrial, 
Estimated national consumption of | agricultural, »uilding and credit condi- 

lumber is as follows: tions. It may reasonably be expected that 
MN ood ba balk on » 35,507,000 M feet {1933 will show improvement over 1932. 
SE aie tedn eda a ee-a's 26,598,090 M feet Improvement will be gradual and mod- 
EE s.0'c'e Uhued wala bib 62 18,710,000 M feet erate. The lumber industry should con- 
ERY orp X'0s's Cask . 11,987,000 M feet 


tinue its commendable effort to adjust its 
production and its stocks to current de- 
struction measured in floor space in 1932,|mand; to improve the manufacturing and 
including recorded modernizing and re- | marketing of its products; and to promote 
Dair projects, was 57.5 per cent less than | and extend their uses, 
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Building Prospects: New building con- 


Investigation of ocean and air-mail con- | 
Page 2, col, 6; and Economic Conference. 
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Lumber industry said to look for upturn i 
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Net income of Class I railways declined in 
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Nebraska Governor asks delay in foreclo- 
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previous panics in America is discussed by 


Effect of economic depression on_ world 
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Exports of mechanical equipmen@for year 


found to show proportionately larger decline 
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Increase in Tariff on Sugar Is Advocated | 
_ To Enlarge Return of Beet Producers 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


/gardless of costs.” 
the beet sugar industry be fostered, sus- | 


| including the capitalization of Cuban com- | 
| panies. 


Present indications point | 
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|General Business Conditions 


| Indicators of current business for week | 


Production Statistics 


Massachusetts produced largest number of 
shoes in 1932, Department of Commerce | 
states. 


Department. 
Page 6, col. 3 | 
Wholesale prices rise 3 per cent during 
week, with gains in farm products and foods | 


causing the increase. Fase 1, ott: 3 Prohibition 


Resolution for repeal of the Eighteenth | 
Amendment debated in Senate. 
Page 1, col. 7) 
Illinois Senate passes bills to repeal pro- 
hibition and search and seizure laws. 
| Page 2, col. 5 
Page 1, col. 1} 


of the United States | 


Page 2, col. 4 


Balanced budget as example to other na-| 
tions: urged before Senqte Committee con- 
sidering monetary problems. 


91-day bills. 


Health 


| State organization of promotion of public 
health in Vermont is outlined by State Sec- 
retary of Public Health. 

Page 8, col. 3 


Page 5, col. 2 
Page 7, col. 6 


|'Public Utilities 


Further excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before Trade Commission. Dec. 6 rela- 
tive to “write-up” in fixed capital of Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. 
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Page 5, col. 5 

Samuel Insull Jr. describes formation of 

securities affiliate in Insull system, at Senate 
inquiry. 


| 


' 
Page 5, col. 4, 
Thirty-six measures on insurance and in- {| 
surance companies proposed in New York. 
* Page 5, col. 7 
Committees at State insurance commis- 
sioners national convention conclude meet- 


ings. 
Page 5, col, 1 


Page 1, col. 6 
Deficit of $14,000,000 estimated for Insull 
subsidiary in Trade Commission hearing. 
Page 5, col. 1 
West Virginia investigates a rates. 
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Radio 


Radio Commission hears argume 

tition to transfer license of WMAL 

Page 2, col. 7 

Plan for synchronizing broadcasts of two 

stations favored by Federal Radio Examiner. 

Page 2, col. 4 

Applications received by the Federal Radio 
‘commission, 


Fire policy credite or penalties listed in 
Texas. 


nt on pe-| 


‘International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 3) 
ic 
| Page 7, col. 6 

‘Leather and Its Products ee 


Massachusetts produced largest number of | ; oads 
shoes in 1932, Department of Commerce | Railr 
states. 








Page 2, col. 4! riers challenge power of Federal Court to 


| 
Massachusetts Produced 


Largest Number of Shoes 


Massachusetts stili leads in shoe produc- | 
tion, although New York follows close be- 
oi jhind. according to an analysis of sh 
can farmers he added, are consequently | production figures for 1932 made by the! 
being penalized Commerce Departiment’s Boot and Shoe | 

7 ¢ | Division. Missouri is third in production 

For every acre planted to beets, Mr. Love | ,ank followed in order named by Illi- | 
said, the railroads receive, on the average, | nois, New Hampshire, Maine, Wisconsin, 
$35 and in some districts as much as $40.| Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

This sum represents payments made on| In 1932, '313,289.854 pairs of boots and 
raw materials brought into the beet sugar | shoes, other than rubber, were produced | 
mills, plus the freight charges on out- jin the United States compared with 316,- | 
bound sugar. 240,000 a decline of only 2,950,146 pairs 

“I take it,” he said, “that these figures | during the depression year. 
can scarcely be matched by any other Of the 1932 totals, Massachusetts fac- | 
agricultural commodity. Not only.does the | tories produced 173,998,038 pairs, or 23.6 
beet-sugar industry make unexampled| per cent; New York, 68,959,646 pairs or 
contributions to the railroads which are | 22.1 per cent; Missouri, 36,521,776 pairs or 
so badly in need of revenue these days, but | 11.7 per cent; Illinois, 22,231.430 pairs or 
its indirect benefits are manifold. The 7.1 per cent; New Hampshire, 20,494,399 
Utah report of the Department of Agri-| pairs or 6.6 per cent; Maine, 17,928,071 
culture for the year 1931 shows that the) pairs or 5.7 per cent; Wisconsin, 15,136,- 
sugar beets brought the farmers more 364 pairs or 4.8 rer cent; Pennsylvania, 
money than their combined crops of po- | 14,840,018 pairs or 4.7 per cent: Ohio, 10,- 
tatoes, barley; onions, tomatoes, cabbages, 974,463 pairs or 3.6 per cent and other 
apples, peaches and _ cherries. 
shows that the farmers of that State har- 
vested 49,000 acres of beets for which they 
were paid $3,024,000 by the sugar com- 
panies. This exceeds the value of both 
their corn and wheat crops by $298,000, 
although 273,000 acres, or five times as 
large an area, was planted to those crops.” | 

Mr. Crawford testified that competition 
from Cuba is “creeping paralysis,” which! Radio Examiner Favors 


justified protection of home markets “re- posed Station Hook-up 


Cost of Rail Shipment Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner of the 

He declared that it costs as much to| Federal Radio Commission, has recom- 
ship 600 miles by rail in this country as it) mended that the applications of WBBM 
does to ship from Cuba to Detroit by Broadcasting Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 


water. — __/and KFAB Broadcasting Company, Lin- 
He said by-products of beet sugar—dried coin, Nebr., to modify their licenses in 


beet pulp and molasses waste—as well aS order that the stations can synchronize 

the beet sugar itself, suffer from Cuban | with each other at specified night hours 

competition. and to install automatic frequency con- 
Mr. Caldwell testified in opposition to! tro) be granted. 


any increase in «he rates on “blackstrap” In a report to the Commission made 
molasses because of its use as an ingre- public Feb. 15, Mr. Yost stated 
dient in animal feeds. “should the experiments prove to be a 
success they would account for one of the 
most important and advanced steps in 
radio engineering which has taken place 
in recent years.” 

“Based on prior experiments and ac- 
cepted enginecring knowledge, it is be- 
_ lieved that the proposed system of syn- 
bY |chronization, together with the capable 
manner in which it will be operated, has 
more than am equal chance of proving 
successful,” he declared. 

The synchonous experiments would be 
conducted by the executives and engineers 


(Department of Commerce.) 


Synchronous Control 


Of Broadcasts Asked 


Pro- 


Refining Capacity 


Mr. Mead urged that the Commission 
take into account various abnormal factors 
entering into cost of production in Cuba, 


He affirmed, under questioning, 
counsel for Cuban importers, that 
American sugar refining capacity is ex- 
cessive. . 

He said Hawaaiin producers have been 
able to pay dividends out of reserves ac- 
cumulated during prosperous years. 

G. W, McCormick, Menominee, Mich. 
representing the Farmers and Manufac 
turers Beet Sugar Association, contended 
that daily wages in Cuba range from 15 
cents to 20 cents and that Cuba farmers 
receive .only about 30 cents per ton for 
sugar cane delivered at the mills. 


’| casting System and of the Bell Telephone 
> Laboratories, Inc. From them it is be- 
lieved that considerable knowledge will be 
added on the subject of common fre- 
quency broadcasting. Their practicability 
or impracticability is expected to be 
proved. 

Assignments of both stations at present 
include 770 kilocycles frequency, 25 watts 
power, simultaneous day operation, but 
sharing time at night with each other. 











Anniversary Celebrations 
By States Are Planned 
Continuing, Mr. Yost said: 


The House Committee on Ways and| “The programs which stations WBBM 
Means on Feb. 9 agreed to report favor-|and KFAB would broadcast while syn- 
ably to the House the Kleberg resolution | chronized would be of a high order and 
(H. J. Res. 582) authorizing the President | would provide Columbia programs for a 
to invite foreign nations to participate | large number of listeners who do not now 
in the Texas Centennial Celebration in receive these programs in a satisfactory 
1936, celebrating the centennial of the|manner from any other broadcasting sta- 
independence of Texas. Certain minor | tion. 
amendments are to be made in the meas-, “The Chicago area is the second most 
ure, which will be _ reintroduced as| important in the country to the Columbia 
| amended, it was explained orally for the | Broadcasting System, and these synchro- 
| Committee. | nization experiments would provide an 
| day ordered a favorable report on ‘a reso-| between 10 p. m. and midnight, thus pro- 
| lution (H. J. Res. 518) to establish the! viding continuous Columbia service to mil- 
United States Georgia Bicentennial Com-| lions of people in ‘the Chicago area who 
mission, for participation by the United! do not now receive such a service. 

States in observance of the bicentennial, “The synchronization experiments pro- 
of the founding of the Georgia Colony.| posed by the applicants are materially 
The commission would include six Sena-| different from any synchronization experi- 
|tors, six Representatives, and nine per-| ments heretofore undertaken under prac- 
‘sons appointed by the President. | tical operating conditions. It is the first 


/ 


y 


Petroleum and Its Products | Retailing 


est of professional practice of pharmacy by 
drug stores is urged by Secretary of Mary- 


though number o 
House hearing to promote re-export trade. 


man ships. 


Social Welfare 


tended until August, 1935. 


Supreme Court 


Court of the United States. 


riers challenge power of, Federal Court to 
grant more reparation than ordered by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Tariff 


Daily statement . $ sugar. 

reasury. Public Service Page 1, col, 3 
Page 7, ool. 3} W. G. Campbell named Chief of Food and 

Treasury advertises sale of $60,000,000 in| prug Administration: Taxation 


Appeals summarized. 


same tax on gross earnings as 


to excise taxes in relation to farm use of 
energy. 
owner, and pool tables as child toys. 


Trade Practices 


charged with false advertising to restrain 
Federal 


Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 


Weather 


Wholesaling 


| Week, with gains in farm products and foods 
Supreme Court hears case in which Car- | causing the increase. 





It” also | States 10.2 per cent or 32,205,655 pairs.— | 


that | 


of the applicants of the Columbia Broad- | 


The Committee on Rules on the same| outlet for its programs during the hours | 


Abandonment of commercialism in inter- 


and Pharmacy Board. 


Page 8, col. 6 


Shipping, 

pping 
Idle ship tonnage declines in Britain al- 
vessels laicl up is larger. 
Page 6. col. 2 
Establishment of free ports favored at 


Page 1, col. 4 
Soviet Russia purchases additional Ger- 


Page 6, col. 7 


Life of Illinois Relief Commission ex- 
Page 2, col, 6 


Journal and calendar of the Supreme 


Page 4. col. 7 (f/ 


Supreme Court hears case in which car- 


Page 4, col. 1 


Beet-sugar industry asks higher tariff on 


Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 


Page 4, col. 3 
Interstate motor carriers ruled subject to 
intrastate 
ines in California. 

Page 4, col. 4 
Internal Revenue Bureau rules on liability 


stock transfers on death of joint 


Page 1, col, 7 


Injunction sought by manufacturer 


Trade Commission from holding 
ublic hearings is refused; E. Griffith 
ughes, Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission; 


Page 4, col. 4 


Weekly weather review by Weather Bureau. 
Page 6, col. 7 | 






Wholesale prices rise 3 per cent during 





Page 1, col. 1 
__— 





Four States Granted 
Federal Relief Loans 


Funds Given Iowa, North Da- 
kota, New Hampshire, Nevada 


Loans aggregating $1,474,773 to the 
States of Iowa, New Hampshire, Nevada, 
and North Dakota, for emergency relief 
during February, were approved Feb. 15 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation’s announcements 
follow in full text: 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Iowa, made available 
$924,551 to meet current emergency re- 
lief needs in 28 counties of that State for 
varying periods ending April 30, 1933. 

In support of his application the Gov- 
|ernor stated that funds now available or 
which can be made available within the 
State at this time are inadequate to meet 
the relief needs. 

The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $210,300 to meet current emer- 
| gency relief needs in various political sub- 
| divisions of the State of Iowa. 
| Upon application of the Governor of 


|New Hampshire the Corporation made! 
available $421,913 to meet current emer-| 


gency relief needs in that State during 
the period March 1 to April 3, 1933. 


In support of his application the Gov- | 


ernor stated that the State Director of 
Relief now has at least one trained social 


worker in each of the counties and larger | 


cities of the State and that new appli- 
cations for assistance are _ investigated 
within 24 hours. 
was informed that relief needs in the 


cities of Portsmouth and Nashua during | 


March and April will be met from local 
resources and from balances of Federal 
|/funds now on hand. 

The Corporation heretofore has made 
|available $944,690 to meet current emer- 


gency relief need; in the State of New| 


Hampshire. 

The Corporation, upon application of 
| the Governor of Nevada, made available 
| $75,700 to meet current emergency relief 
|needs in five counties. Funds for one 
\seome cover the period ending April 30, 
| In support of his application. the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
which can be made available within the 


| State at this time are inadequate to meet | 


| the relief needs. He likewise stated that 
| progress is being made looking toward 
| legislation to enable the State to put forth 
greater efforts to meet the relief needs of 
its people. 

The Corporation heretofore has. made 
available $124,867 to meet current emer- 


gency relief needs in various political sub- | 


| divisions of the State of Nevada. 


The Corporation, upon application of | 


|the Governor of North Dakota, made 
available $52,609 to meet current emer- 


gency relief needs in 10 counties of that | 


| State for the month of February, 1933. 
In support of his application the Gov- 


{which can be made available within the 


State at this time are inadequate to meet | 


the relief needs. 

| The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $157,680 to meet current emer- 
gency relief needs in various political sub- 
divisions of the State of North Dakota. ° 





Illinois Senate Approves 
Bill to Repeal Prohibition 


The Senate today passed a bill (S. 1) 
|to repeal the State search and seizure law 


land another (S. 2) to repeal the State | 


| prohibition law. 


|complete synchronization experiment pro- 


| posed to the Commission in which a 


stations to be synchronized are S0 sepa- 
rated that the good service area of the 
stations in question do not overlap.” 


* 


i} | of five. 


The Corporation also | 


Yernor stated that funds now available or | 


Springfield, Ill, Feb. 15. | 


1933, to Aug. 1, 1935, together with an- 
other measure (S. 156) appropriating $14,- 
000,000 to the Commission for the re- 
mainder of the present biennium and : 5 
$80,000,000 for the biennium ending June | ao toe radio programs for the na 

30, 1935, and levying a 2/per. cent retail | tional capital and greater ogportunity to~ 
| sales tax to be effective until July 1, 1935. | broadcast features from Washington that 
The bill also carries an appropriation | are national in scope for the benefit of 


b- Skemauh de tok pote ne thee a. Pon | the whole Nation will result from the as- 
nium for expenses of operation, and the|Signment of the license of M A. Leese 
remainder of the sales tax revenue is to| (Station WMAL) to the National Broad- 
be expended by the counties and the State | casting Corporation, witnesses testified at 
Commission to provide relief for the un-|a hearing’ before the Federal Radio Com- 
|mission Feb. 15. 
| 


employed and destitute. 
Farm products and motor fuel are ex-| Mr, Leese stated that as an independent 
|; empted from the sales tax. local station WMAL will not maintain the 
Se ee interest .of the listening public. Since 
|WMAL ceased to be connected with the 
Columbia system, he said the change has 
been “very expensive.” 


Oppositicn Voiced 
Tracy F. Tyler, secretary and research 


Both Ocean and Air Carriers director for the National Committee on Ed- 


: | ucation by Radio, an organization repre- 
Included in Senate Plan |senting nine educational groups, declare 


: that the assignment would be contrary , 
| Investigation of the circumstances and | public convenience and necessity in that 
conditions surrounding all ocean and air} opportunity for local expression would be 
mail contracts would be directed under a| qiminished. He further asserted that it 
resolution ordered favorably reported to| would tend to increase the “dual monop- 
the Senate, Feb. 15, by its Committee ©N | oly” of the two broadcasting systems. 
Post Offices and Post Roads. | He suggested the alternative of allowing 
The investigation would take place pur- | the station to affiliate itself with the net- 
suant to the terms of a resolution (S. Res. work. Otherwise, he argued, there is a 
| 349) by Senator Black (Dem.), of Ala-' danger of all local stations of this char- 
|bama, by a specially selected committee | acter falling under the control of these 
The committee would be author-| two organizations and be subject to their 
ized to go into every phase of the mail | censorship. 
contracts whether the carriage is water or| Mr. Leese, appearing for WMAL, said 
air, and to inquire into the financial situ- lthe assigment would make posible on out- 
| ation of any or all of the contractors. let.in Washington for the Blue Network, 
| The resolution for the investigation was| He declared that there is “not a place in 
| offered by Senator Black after the Gynere the country that has the listening public, 
jhad struck the item from the Treasury’ education, culture, and cosmopolitanism 
| Post Office appropriation bill that provided| as Washington.” He asserted that WMAL 
|funds for payments under the air mail| cannot sustain with its present programs 


| contracts. Senator Robinson (Dem.), of | jts listening public. 
announced: at Effect on Programs 


| Arkansas, Minority Leader, 
;that time that a thoroughgoing inquiry | . 
| Should be had and such funds as seemed|_ F. M. Russell, vice president of the N. 
|necessary could be provided in later ap-|B. C., in charge of the Washington ac- 
| propriation bills. | tivities, said the assignment will give 
| Washington improved programs. The city 


16 ’ jlacks sufficient local talent. to interest. 
Free Ports’ Are Favored \listeners and the Blue Network will sup- 


| To Promote Re-exporting plement local programs, he said. A bal- 
| 
| 


Hears Objections to Plan 





Inquiry Is Proposed 
On Contracts for Mail 


| 








ance will be made between the Blue and 
;the Red networks so that the same type 
; not ee of programs will not occur simultaneously, 
| he explained, eliminates formalities of h eexplained. He said the wide knowledge 
| Compliance with the customs laws, and and experience of Mr. Leese would be 
jin many cases would save from $500 to/ utilized in making the proper local se- 
| $1,000 per trip for ships which would be |jections to meet local needs. An advisory 
| Snabled to unload and proceed in much | ommittee with him as chairman is con- 


|Shorter time than is required under the templated in the future, he pointed out. 


| customs laws. _ 
| Representative Celler explained that Tells of Qualifications 
P. J. Hennessey Jr., counsel for N. B. C., 


|there already are provisions for the han- | 
|dling of reexport trade, through bonded |informed the Commission that the N. B. 
| warehousing, bonded manufacture, and|C. is qualified to render service in the 
| drawbacks of duty, but these methods are | public interest if the assignment is made. 
cumbersome and expensive. It has the financial and legal qualifica- 
| Representative Welch said reexport tions, the equipment, and the personnel, 
| trade, which has averaged some $75,000,000 | artists, etc., to execute the arrangement. 
|annually, would be promoted. He pro-| Robert J. Cottrell, executive secretary of 
|posed “foreign trade zones” rather than|the Board of Trade, testified that under 
|free ports, and advocated permission to/|the proposed assignment local features 
process, but not to manufacture, foreign| can be accommodated and the listeners 
| goods brought into these zones. |will have an opportunity to follow the 
The other witnesses supported the free chain, which he explained most prefer. 
port proposal as a means to stimulate the | James D. Colliflower, coal. deaier in the 
|reexport trade. | District of Columbia, said he approved of 
| —— |the assignment because of its advantages 


| and .z ‘ th hamb: f 
| Delay on Foreclosures | and John A. Eckert, of the Chamber o 


Conimerce, declared that the chamber in- 
| Is Sought in Nebraska corsed the assignment. He said often local 
Lincoln, Nebr., Feb. 15. 


programs here take on national aspects 

because of the public men speaking and 
| Declaring that an emergency exists,|the conditions surrounding many broad- 
Gevernor Bryan has issued a proclamation casts. i. 
asking all holders of mortgages on farms! Mr. Tyler said, in answer to inquiries of 
;and homes to withhold foreclosure pro- Mr. Littlepage, that the committee on 
_ ceedings until a board of conciliation ap- 
| pointed by him completes its organiza- 


education by radio has never applied to 
WMAL or WRC for time on the air and 

tion and pending passage by the Legisla- 

; ture of a mortgage moratorium. 


that he did not know of any educational 
organization that had been denied time. 
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* Senate Prepares 


. 


‘ 


AvrTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Hertrn, Berne 
PusLisHep WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


For Final Action 


Balanced Budget Advocated 
As Example to Other Nations 


On Repeal Plan World Confidence and Domestic Recovery 


Votes 58 to 23 to Take Up 
Blaine Resolution Provid- is cial in their influence upon the 


ing for Resubmission of | reciprocal relations of the pound sterling 

© and the gold currencies, the dollar in- 
Eighteenth Amendment cluded, as well as upon the reciprocal re- 
lations of prices within the sterling area 
on the one hand, and the prices of the 
gold standard nations on the other. They 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Senate, nevertheless, went on with its 


ae. re &, Tanhe apetion, constitute an artificial interference by 

Debate concerning the merit of pro- | Britain with the economy of the gold 
hibition occurred only briefly. Instead, the standard countries, America included, 
discussions, involving more than a score of | whose prices are thus controlled by Britain 
Senators at one time or another, was de- | through exchange. 


: | “That which Britain would not one 
voted to the practical, the technical and | minute countenance from America, she 


the legal questions of ratification. In ad- practices every minute upon America with 
dition, there were numerous questions and disastrous consequences to every phase of 
; > obligati |our economy. Every man, woman and! 
olitical party obligations fs ; \ 
OF ee ae You ce hats told | Child in this country is the victim of this) 
’ | ruthless policy. 
the Senate the proposal to resubmit pro-| The control of dollar exchange, and, | 
hibition to the people was the only point | through it, of American prices, depends| 
on which the Senate majority and mi-/ entirely upon Britian’s ability to complete | 
F ‘ ement these artificial noncommercial exchange 
meay were i vere Z operations whereby she realizes her ob-} 
Ratification Plan jective. It is only by our leave that| 
Senator Robinson introduced his amend- | Britain is enabled to complete them. Be-| 
i i -| intain a free international 
ment to require ratification by conven | cause we main 

tions instead of by State Legislatures and, | gold market, and thus grant her free en- 
¢| oY into and free exit from our money 
thereupon, Senator Walsh (Dem.), 0 | market, we allow her, with other aliens, 
Montana, predicted that repeal would be | to use the dolar as a lever for the inten- 
delayed probably four years if that course | sification of this condition of disparity, or 
He said the country would inequality existing between the depreci- 
ites Genes is “aataaih of the additional | ated currencies and the gold standard cur- 
Toseds t ‘led in setting up special ma-|7encies and, consequently, between their 
inary, Wat " Senator Robinson denied | Prices and the prices of the gold standard 
that condition existed. He maintained | Dations. tee cabs oe Dagty to _ 

likewise that since the question was as ghecuitinie, , o 

itted to the people, it ought to be|"™, ; a) : 

snbeattted to denne whose members It remains for Great Britain to decide 


hosen for that specific purpose whether she will force us to adopt defen- 
were ¢ . 


: , 5 di |Sive measures, or whether she _ will 
sietietion «ty preg sarge | abandon her attempt at price control and 


15 | join with us in a common effort to raise 

adopted by a vote of 45 to 15. | world prices, and thus help to restore in- 
; Urges Convention System | ternational trade. 

The Senate also heard Senator Wagner | ? tn us Fn ae co | ~ factors _ 

onven- | derlying ritain’s eflationary policy; 

Dem), of New Tom, _ va f eans| debt cancellation is avowedly Britain’s im- 

tion system for ratification as the m | mediate objective because, if America can 








‘y of dealing with the question. The NeW/pbe saddle With the debts, American in- 


York Senator, however, was opposed to the| dustry must foot the bill through future 
form of repeal proposed in the Commit- 


tee resolution because he said, as did Sen- | With this cost of production thus pres- 


ator Blaine who reported it for the Com-‘ently raised, American industry would 


ittee, that it left police power in the | henceforth be permanently handicapped | 
Soaaiution. Neither thought that to be; when competing with British industry in| 


desirable. | the world’s markets. 


Senator Blaine, after stating the views | ,,. 
of the Committee as having been governed | Views Are Expressed 
by the practical side of the repeal | On Debt Cancellation 
aT ace (us punted ete sai | “If the debt cancellation policy is to 
current power given the Federal Govern~ | 4 mericans to be the one insurmountable 
ment, which was included as protection | : ‘ ble 
for the States, retaining prohibition acts, | rnc in the way of their prosperity, 
as being the means by which the Federal lamong Americans, British policy ts tn- 
Government would recone tne law in| €ensif¥ing the American depression_ by 
Se cate hibiti | driving down gold (dollar) prices. Gold 
States retaining prohibition. | ami ailvar Meller the emi te indeemationa? 


Foresees Difficulties | instruments of exchange, Britain uses 


“Tt means,” he said, “that there will be; them as her implementas of price de-| 


continual mixing of prohibition in politics | struction through the ‘exchange equaliza- 
and a continual call upon Congress for|tion fund’ in the West, and the Indian 
funds and for support.” | Silver dumping policy in the East. 

The definition of the saloon, carried in| “The ‘exchange equalization fund’ was 
the resolution, was not favored by Sena-| ostensibly created for the purpose of 
tor Blaine, but numerous other Senators | ‘adjusting’ the pound sterling to the 
did approve of it. Several Senators | British price level. British economy was 
pointed to that section as the only guar-|in need of such adjustment; but the very 
antee in the resolution that repeal would | Proportions of the ‘equalization fnud’ are 
not again open the doors of thousands of | conclusive evidence of a desire not alone 


| taxes which, thereafter, will have to be! 
figured in the American cost of production. | 


succeed, debts must be made to appear to) 


way of superinducing this feeling! 


Would Be Aided, Senate Group Is Told 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a long process. I doubt if legerdemain 
can produce the payment. 

“There is plenty of money in the coun- 
try for exhange,” he continued. “There 
is plenty of credit for those who maintain 
their credit. The key$tone of this difficult 
arch, with so many other stones in it, is 


the growing belief that the highest credit | 


is beginning to be dealt with in a way 
that the people are 
faith in it. 


“None of us have much faith or give} 


much credit to the 
thrift. or prodigal man. 


extravagant spend- 
I think it is the 


| 
| 


beginning to lose | 
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Oe Tee eS 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 15, 1933 


9:30 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12 m—Everett Sanders, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., called to discuss private 
matter. 

12:20 p. m—Senator Capper (Rep.), 
Kansas, called to present group of 
friends to President. 

12:25 p. m.—Franklin Menges, of York, 
Pa., former member of the House, called 
to discuss agricultural conditions in 
Pennsylvania. 

12:45 p. m—The President presented 
to Royal B. Wills, architect, of Boston, 
Mass., a gold medal awarded to him for 
the 1933 Better Homes in America small 
house architectural competition for the 
house of Maurice A. Dunlavy, Brook- 





same with the Government. The Govern-| line, Mass. 


ment is considered as-on the road to be- | 


ing a spendthrift, with prodigal dealings 
in its affairs. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


a, : 
“I now come to my major premise that | 


the Government should 
within its income. Until that time we will 
not get out of this difficulty. We will not 
get out of it immediately if we do bal- 
ance our budget but we will get out of it 
more rapidly than by any other expedient. 
“Now I come to the negative corollary. 
I think the Government should not create 
|a new fear that the currency is not en- 
os to faith and trust and credit. 
|Urges Living 
| Within Income 
| “I think we should try and correct the 


thing most obvious and that we are most 
|familiar with and can do something about. | 
Therefore, I have taken the stand of ap- 
|plying to the Government what I believe 
|should apply in my own life, living within 
| income.” 

| “Is there any magic alone in balanc- 
| ing the budget that will turn the tide?” | 
jasked Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
| tucky. 

| “I don’t think balancing the budget will 
|immediately and in and of itself, without 
other concomitants, reorganize the world 
| on the old basis. Its benefit appears 
‘largely not so much from what would fol- 
law a balancing of the budget as from 
|what would happen if it is not balanced. 
| If you put the process into reverse, I think 
| we would climb the hill nearly to where 
we started. 


“It would have a reflection in other 
|countries, in the States and cities and 
would have a cumulative effect. A great 
deal of the difficulty of the exchange sit- 
uation is due to the fact that other coun- 
tries have not balanced their budgets. If 
this great, rich country, which could bal- 
ance its budget, does, not, of course, those 
countries which are poorer will not do so) 
and the whole international situation is | 
in a morass. We are in the best situation 
to make a start in that program and if} 
we did, we would have followers abroad.” | 


In response to questioning, Mr. Reynolds 
expressed the belief that the budget could 
|not be balanced by “any device of taxa- | 
| tion now.” 
| “Do you believe the people can get out 
|from under the present load of debt?” 
jasked Senator Barkley. “Is the world 
| ever going to be able to pay its debts?” 
| “I think I can pay my debts,” replied | 
| Mr. Reynolds. “I know a great many peo- 
ple who never will be able to pay their | 
| debts. Whether the second class outnum- | 
| bers those in the firts class, I don’t know. | 
I am inclined to believe there is going to | 
a eer a considerable revision of | 
debts.” 





live prudently! Allotments Limited 


| To Wheat and Cotton 


Senate Committee Reports Fa- 
vorably on Farm Aid Bill 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Secretary of Agriculture shall proclaim 
the percentage of the total domestic pro- 
duction that will be needed for domestic 
consumption, basing his conclusion en the 


| averages for the five preceding years. 


Provisions of: the Act may be extended 
another year for either commodity by 
presidential proclamation. 

The adjustment certificates are to be 
issued to producers after harvest and be- 


| fore expiration of the marketing year and 


are to cover the domestic consumption 
percentage of the producer’s crops, exclu- 
sive of that part produced for consump- 
tion on his own farm. Certificates are to 


|be redeemable within a year of their 


issuance at the Federal Treasury or such 
fiscal agencies as it may designate. 

There is to be levied on the first do- 
mestic processing of wheat or-cotton an 
adjustment charge equal in amount to 


| the benefit payment to the producer. 


we will find that we have only postponed 
recovery.” 


Questioned further by Senator La Fol- 


|lette, Mr. Taylor commented: 


“The industrialists are a confident and 
hopeful people. They believe in the fu- 
ture of the country and its inherent 
strength. They are going to use every 
cunce of energy to pull the country out of 
this situation.” 

The Wisconsin Senator remarked that 
Congress had been told from the beginning 
of the depression that psychology would 
help but that he was beginning to grow 
skeptical. 

“We are all trying to find the remedy,” 
said the witness. 

Mr. Willard, who in his letter said he did 
not feel that by his appearance ke could 
add anything to what was being said, 
asserted: 


Dole Is Opposed 
As Relief Measure 


“It seems to me that whatever is done 
should be done primarily because it is 
hoped and believed that the doing of it 
will contribute towards relief of the un- 
employment situation, and by relief I do 
not mean a dole, but work for the men 
who are anxious and willing to work but 


pace” 3 


EW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION, FOUNDED IN 1845 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


88tx ANNUAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


To the Policy-holders and the Public:— 


corner saloons in States with no prohi- 
bition acts. 
Senators Robinson and Walsh differed 


to achieve equilibrium between ‘the British | 
currency and the British price level, but) 
|to control world prices as well, and to| 


Effect of Credit 


unable to obtain work.” 
After recommending balancing the 


| S : an 
Mr. Reynolds maintained further that | budget, Mr. Willard said that if increased 


On Situation Noted 


over the possibility of the effect of the wield that control for political ends. How- “there is plenty of credit, but it isn’t used ;revenues were necessary, there should be 


convention system in the matter of time | 


required for action. The latter contended 


ever acute may have been the pressure of | 
| Self-preservation it never did and never| 


la small sales tax, uniformly applied, ex- 


and can’t be used. I don’t know that | plaining income taxes were already so 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company 
paid to its living policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those 


who died, the sum of 


$255,200,187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made 
new investments during the year amounting to 
$46,623,111.32 
and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than’ 


at any other year-end in its history. 


The assets of the Company amount to 
$1,974,076,041.43 


The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
$1,860,106,133.54 
included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most 
conservative basis used by Life Insurance companies; a pro- 
visional apportionment of $52,059,288 for 1933 dividends to 
policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, of 


$36,630, 709.74. 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
$113,969,907.89 
New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 
$521,000,000 
At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance 


in force of over 


$7,300,000,000 


The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407,235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under 
various headings and the percentage of each to the total: 


Description of Investment 


Per Cent to 


Asset Value Total Assets 


> had voted for repeal and that could justify Britain’s attempt to control | 
eat mgt ll 2 he an obligation to pro- | world prices. Moreover, Britain's Indian | 
vide the opportunity for action through | Silver Gumping Policy is absolutely inde- 
submission of the question to the State |{@nsible on any ground. 
Legislatures as quickly as posible. Sen-| The deliberate depreciation of one of 
ator Robinson told the Senate in reply | he two principal money metals, by shift- | 
that Congress could not compel any State | a te the = the whole burden of | 
to act. If the people of the State wanted |WOrld finance, has merely succeeded in 
@ chance to vote on the question, they | 7arifying it, and has initiated the mad 


there was too much credit (preceding the 
depression) but it was employed by peo- 
ple who used it recklessly.” He added 
that he knew of no way in which the use 
of credit could be regulated. 

Replying to further questions by Sen- 
ator Barkley, he said that he did not be- 
lieve an increase in, the amount of money 
in circulation wotld help the present 
situation. 


|high that many men were putting money 
jinto tax exempt’ securities instead of 
| keeping them Active in business. 

“The next and only other recommenda- 
tion I have has to do with the so-called 
governmental debts,” he continued. “Per- 
sonally, I believe it would be better for 
us and better for the world, or that part 
|; of the world in which we are particularly 


DEC. 31, 1932 
1.40 


2.84 


Cash on Hand orin Bank . . =. « 
United States Government Bonds. . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Public Utility Bonds . . ». « «= « 
Industrial Bonds . . =. =» 5s «© «© « « » 
Railroad Bonds. . . = = 5s = «# =» = » 


$27,697,604.76 
56,009,519.74 
129,486,343.11 6.56 
147,550,734.61 7.47 
19,187,336.03 97 
19.09 


could reach their State Legislatures and 
obtain a call for a State convention more 
quickly than Senator Walsh had indicated, 
Senator Robinson declared. 


Draft of Measure 

Senator Blaine opened the discussion 
with a review of the effort made by the 
subcommittee, of which he was Chairman, 
to draft a resubmission resolution that was 
practical. He told the Senate there had 
been not only the views of the sub- 
committee members to reconcile but those 


rush for ‘gold which is still raging, and’ 
which is disrupting the economic sthucture 
of the entire world. 

“The instruments of self-defense are in 
;our hands: were the executive, in whom 
| power is vested, to exetcise his preroga- 
tive, one-half the program of defense 
would be effectually established within 
24 hours. A prohibitive fee on the ex- 
port of gold would acheive this result. The 
President’s authority to act is vested in 
|him under section 5, subdivision B, title 


interested, if all such debts relating to the 


Mr. Taylor told the Committee that in- 


war could be cancelled.” 


Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, etc.) 


376,878,012.42: 


38,847,205.78 ‘97 


50, U. S. code annotated pages 204-5. | 


of the full committee as well, and that the} 
draft before the Senate carried “as far Effect of Exchange 
as many be” those conclusions, On Pri L 

“I state those conclusions,” he repeated, On Price Levels 
“as the conclusion of the Committee. I| “Establishment ot a sound international | 
have my own views. I will vote for repeal) money system is now being reiarded be- | 
whether the proceeding is by conventions/ cause certain nations find it profitable at) 
or by Legislatures; I will vote for repeal| the moment to remain off the ycici stand- | 


dustry as a result of the war had learned . 
|a lesson, and during the period from 1922 | ap sated that ne rag “ve gett aa 
, to 1929 had corrected its capital structure meaner :\o “war and thas “nothing would 
and conserved its quick assets. “The re- | 2° pees “Ne COneee  Seaven Conan 
action in 1929 was slow in gaining mp [22 debtor nations, tend to stimulate trade 
}mentum in industry and it was not tin | #04 Sees end: Npcaden Gur markets 
|well into 1930 that we felt its full effect, |", agricultural products. . 
|Industry came into the depression well | ,, If it is impractical to cancel, he said, 
fortified to withstand a considefable siege.| should go as far as our ee Ree 
“We have retracted from one position ciates at the Lausanne conference and 
to another,” he continued, “involving the | 5¢4l¢ them down.’ He said he preferred 
| price of commodities, the cost of produc- | the debt policy announced by fermer Gov- 
tion, the distribution of resources to stock- | Tr Alfred E. Smith, some months ago, 


United Kingdem of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds 4,987,377.90 
Other Foreign Bonds . . «© « «© «© = «© @ 2,359,029.10 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . « ¢ 80,883,896.00 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) 48,146,598.73 
First Mortgages on City Properties . . .« 529,478,296.81 
First Mortgages on Farms . . =. « « »« 22,451,275.96 
419,798,911.98 


25 
12 
4.10 
2.44 
26.82 
114 
21.27 


Policy Loams . . +» «= © «© «© «© © »8 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued. . . « 36,168,670.83 1.83 


|holders and the readjustment of wages 
only as conditions forced that readjust- 
ment. 
position.” 

Mr. Taylor, discussing the subject of ag- 
riculture, stated that “overproduction 


does not decrease effort in agriculture as | 


We are undertaking to hold that | 


with sections two and three as they are|ard which they cxploit for selfish ends, | 


4 in ‘this resolution. I want to get prohibi- 


4 


Ps 
ul 


Biion out of the Federal Constitution and 
put it in police regulations where it be- 
longs.” 

Definition of Saloon 


Referring to section 3, Senator Blain@)in America than in other gold standard | 


said while he would vote for the resolu- 
tion despite the language attempting to 
define the saloon, he favored removal of 
that feature from Federal control, It 
had been reasoned by some, he said, that 
this section was necessary or the Federal 
Government would be unable to exert the 
power desired by a great many leaders of 
thought. 

“On the other hand,” he continued, 
“there are difficulties in that section just 
as there are difficulties in the section for 
protection of ‘dry’ States. I do not want 
‘dry’ States to interfere with ‘wet’ States 
either.” 

Presentation by Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, of his amendment 
providing ratification by conventions 
rather than by State Legislatures was fol- 
lowed immediately by the statement by 
Senator Walsh that convention ratifica- 
tion probably would mean a delay of four 
years before any particular number of 
States could be exepcted to act. 


Claimed Beyond Congress’ Power 

The Montana Senator asserted Congress 
had no power to call the conventions, it 
has the undoubted right to provide for 
ratification by such bodies, but Senator 
Walsh declared the Congress could go no 
further. 

“Consequently,” he said, “after the res- 
olution is passed here by the necessary 
two-thirds vote, it would have to be made 
the subject of special action by the State 
Legislatures, which would have to calli the 
conventions and provide for the ma- 
chinery of the election.’ 

Senator Walsh said he doubted that 
mmany State Legislatures would call con- 
ventions under the present economic con- 
ditions. 

“It would be too great an expense to 
the people,” he said. 


in utter disregard of the devastating ef- 
fect of their actions upon the price struc- 
ture of the gold standard nations. Our 
own country is especially affected because 
the credit system is more fully developed 


countries; hence the undermining of our 


“The second half of the program con- 
sists in further correcting the disparity of 
the dollar in its relation with the im- 
portant silver exchanges. Authority should 
be given the Treasury to purchese $200,- 
000,000 in silver at a cost not tc exceed 
|50 cents per ounce, purchases to be made 
in the world’s markets and noi restricted 
to American production. The financing 
of this operation could be etfected.by ex- 
panding by an equal dollar amount our 
issue of silver certificates now outstand- 
ing in the sum of approximately $500,- 


now held as reserve for gold certificates 


outstanding in the sum of approximately 
$1,500,000,000. 

“The gold thus thrown upon the world’s 
markets could not fail to affect its value 
when measured in terms of all cther com- 
modities. Faced by this vast sale of 
gold and by a reduced production of sil- 
ver, the precious metals woulc regain a 
measure of equilibrium.” 


Solution of Problem 
Declared Difficult 


pacity of any one man to point the way to 
recovery in this complicated situation,” 
Mr. Reynolds remarked to the Commit- 
tee. “I haven’t any solution for this prob- 
lem and I don’t believe anyone has. 

“IT am repeatedly impressed with two 
things deterrent to recovery. One of them 
is affirmative and the other negative and 
corollary of the other.” 

Calling attention to the piling up of 
debts during the World War, Mr. Reynolds 
said: “Now we've got to pay. It will be 





| price level threatens a greater structure. | 


000,000, or by uiilizing part of the gold | 


and United States notes combined, now | 


|in industry. Agriculture does not take 
seriously enough the problem which faces 
it and looks more to relief through funds 
to purchase their goods at higher prices, 
though over produced, than to limitation 
of production. 

Asked by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, as to a means to correct the 
fluctuation in the value of the dollar, he 
said that he had no remedy in mind. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, asked for 
a suggestion to guide Congress in deter- 
mining a national policy to “help us get 
out of the depression.” 

“I believe the present uncertainty is 
playing a great factor in the revival of 
our affairs. I believe if the Government 
will put its own house in order, balance 
the budget and live within its income, it 
will go a long way toward restoring con- 
fidence, f 

“Fear of tampering with the money sys- 
tem has meant a great deal of uncertainty 
{in the public mind. The people don’t 
know what is meant by inflation.” 


Questions Program 
For Budget Balancing 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- | 
sin, pressed the question as to how the | 
‘budget be balanced when “we are on a 
slide.” He inquired if “we haven’t got 
to get to the bottom before we can get 
an estimate as to how to balance the} 
budget.” | 

“It seems to me that the simple rules} 
that we apply in our own lives when our 


which he explained as a moratorium of 
10 to 20 years on interest and debt re- 
ductions in proportion to increased trade 
with this country. 

“I do not see hcw we can reasonably 
expect any return of confidence in this 
country to the extent necessary to stim- 
ulate a revival in business, or how we can 
expect to see any substantial increase in 
our trade and commerce and in our con- 
suming markets until both the things I 
have referred to shall have been accom- 
plished,” Mr. Willard concluded. 

Various communications made public by 
the Committee included comments as fol- 
lows: 

John W. Davis, New York City. “As 
the depression is not due to any single 
cause, unless it be human folly, I am sure 
it can not be cured by any single remedy. 
I have long since ceased to believe in 
governmental miracles or legislative cure- 
alls. To my mind the most helpful thing 
Congress can do to devote itself to the 
obvious things that lie close at hand, 
trusting the future for further guidance. 

“Among these things I put: (1) Bal- 
ancing the budget by radical and drastic 
economy and general taxes, including a 
sales tax, if no better plan is offered; (2) 
reducing the swollen and excessive ap- 
propriations to veterans; (3) revising the 
tariff with a deliberate purpose of pro- 
moting foreign trade; (4) readjusting the 
foreign debt settlements; (5) repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment; (6) abolishing, 
consolidating and reducing Government 
agencies and governmental activities. 
Such a program is capable of accomplish- 
ment. The country in my judgment is 
more in need of surgery than of opiates.” 


Relief Is, Advocated 


On Government Cost 


Other Assets . . * . 7 - . . 7 . s 34,145,227.67 1.73 
Total . . . « « « « «  $1,974,076,041.43 | 100.00 


(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and Guaranteed 


stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Convention of Insurance 


Oana OW . Carnrerc~2 hr. 


Commissioners) 


President 
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JOHN E. ANDRUS 


Manufacturer, Arlington Ghemical 
Company 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 


Treasurer, Cabot Manufacturing 
Company (Testiles) 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company 


HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University . 


Retired 
CHARLES A. CANNON 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 


President, 
Consolidated Gas Company 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 


Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company 


JAMES G. HARBORD 


Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 


N. Y. State Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 


Chairman of the Board, 
Southern Pacific Company 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Company 


FRANK PRESBREY 


Chairman of the Board, 
Frank Presbrey Compeny 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company 


J. SARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. Winchester 
& Company 

JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 


President, 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS . 


Director, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Compeny 


“T don’t believe in the omniscient ca- | 


resources begin to shrink, that we should George Horace Lorimer, editor of the 
live more frugally and bring our finances | Saturday Evening Post, wrote that in view 
into a state of balance, should apply also|°f the large circulation of that magazine 
to the government,’ replied Mr. Taylor. |®2d its editorial comments, his views 

Questioned by Senator Barkley as to | are pretty well known to the country 
whether he would have voted to create|2%4 probably a good many Members of 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 


President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


President, Cannon Mills Company 


*CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Former President of the 
United States 


Kingsley: 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


Elected January 11, 1933, to fill vacancy 
caused by the death of Darwin P. 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
had he been in a position to do so, Mr.} 
Taylor said that he would have so voted. 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, re- 
marked that while Congress had estab- 
lished the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, he personally was “sorry. I think 





Congress. Furthermore, I doubt whether 
I could add anything to what I have 
said.” 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors: “I feel that out of the com- 
plicated economic situation that exists 

(Continued on Pana 7. Column 41 


*Died January 5, 1933 
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‘Supreme Court (Effect of Commercial Treaties |Trade Commission 
Hears Case on | S#own in Conference Agenda|§y stained in Case 


Railway Award Of Public Hearing 


Manufacturer Refused Writ 
Seeking to Keep Secret 


Charge of False and Un- 
fair Advertising 





Organization of Production and Trade Is 


Suggested by Experts Commission 











Power of Federal Court to 
Give Greater Reparation | 
Than Ordered by I. C. C. | 
Challenged by Carriers 


Effect of treaties on international 
trade and suggestions on organization 
of production and trade are discussed 
in the agenda for the forthcoming 
World Monetary and Economic Con- 
ference, prepared by the Preparatory 
Commission of Experts. (Publication 
in jull text of the agenda, made pub- 
lic Feb. 11 by the Department of 
Commerce, was begun in the issue of 
Feb. 13, continued Feb. 14 and 15.) 
The concluding section follows in full 
text: 


to economic agreements. We consider that, 
generally speaking, international economic 
agreements have more chance of success if 
their formation is left to the initiative and 
free discussion of the producers concerned, 
for whom they represent an already advanced 
stage of industrial organization. 

Some of us, however, think that the govern- 
ments might usefully take the opportunity of 
|the coming conference to discuss the attitude 
they should adopt in regard to these agree- 
ments. Such discussions might facilitate the 
conclusion of agreements, particularly in cases 
where the intervention of governments is nec- 
essary to ensure the organization of the pro- 
duction of, and trade in, certain staple prod- 
}uets, especially in cases where the producers | 
jare not at present in a position themselves 
| to regulate the production and distribution of 
their products. 

The desirability of intergovernmental agree- 
ments in the case of wheat has been advo- 
cated on these grounds. 

ee 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
heard arguments Feb. 14 and 15 in a case 
in which the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and the Western Maryland Railway chal- 
lenge the power of a Federal court to de- 
cide that a reparation award to a coal 
shipper by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission was inadequate and adjudge a re- 
covery greater than the sum awarded by 
the reparation order. 

Counsel for the railroads contended in 
arguments that the decision of the lower 


E. GrirritH Huoues, INc., 
v. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
No. 5636. 

On appeal from the Supreme Court of the 

District of Columbia. 

ALBERT E. Maves and Etwoop H. Seat for 
appellant; Ropert E. Heaty, Martin A. 
Morrison and Harry D. Micmaer for} 
appellee. 

| Before Martin, Chief Justice, and Ross, 

Van OrspEL, Hitz and Groner, Associate | 

Justices. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan, 30, 1933 


Groner, Associate Justice.—This appeal chal- 
| lenges the right of the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission to take testimony in an open or pub- 

lic session in*a ‘hearing on a complaint di- 
rected against the appellant charging it with 
|false and fraudulent advertising and unfair 
trade methods in interstate Commerce. 

The act of Congress creating the Federal 
Trade Commission and defining its powers and 
duties (Act Sept. 26, 1914; U. S. C. A., title 
15, sec. 41 et seq.) provides for the issuance 
of a “complaint” against any person, partner- 
ship, or corporation (except banks and com- 
mon éarriers) using unfair methods of compe- 
tition, in commerce. The test is the public 
n | interest. The ‘law provides for a hearing, the | 
t | taking of tetsimony, and the filing of the same 





+++ 


| B. Most-Favored-Nation Clause. 

We consider that, in normal conditions, the 
unconditional and unrestricted most-favored- 
nation clause should form the basis of com- 
| mercial relations between nations, Accord- 
|ingly, we recommend that the Conference 
| should reach an agreement at any rate as to 


court, holding in a suit by the respondent | scope of the most-favored-nation clause, if | 
| not as to its precise form. In this connection, | 


shipper against the carriers contesting 
a $12,838 award that the shipper was en-| reference should be made to the reports drawn | 
: es |} up in 1929 and 1931 by the Economic Com- 
titled to $57,735, the total amount of dam-| mittee regarding this clause. 

ages proved, violated the language of sec-| It will be desirable at the same time to 
tions 9 and 16 of the Interstate Commerce | reach an agreement in regard to the more 


i 7 . important qyestions connected with the ap- 
Act a conflicted with other Federal plication of this clause, such as customs | 
cour ecisions, 


quotas, the excessive specialization of tariffs, 
Commission’s Ruling 


| dumping and antidumping measures, the na- 

7 sl tionality of goods, “like” products, and, until 

In a proceeding before the Commission | such time as all restrictions on currency are 

in which the shipper alleged discrimina- | abolished, quchioge restrictions and compen- 

: . . ; | sation and clearing agreements. 

tion by the roads in failing to supply his It will also: be desirable in this connection 

mine with cars, the Commission found) to reach an agreement regarding the excep- 

that acts and practices of the railroads tions to the clause which may be deemed 

resulted in undue prejudice to the shipper, necessary. A distinction must be drawn be- 
. for which he was entitled to damages, but 
held that the shipper, by reasonable action 
on his part, could have largely mitigated 


} 





| 





2. Wheat. | 

The question of regulating the production | 
and export of wheat by agreements between | 
governments has been the subject of inter- 
national discussions for some time past.. It 
has been investigated at Geneva, Paris, Rome, 
and Londen, and, more recently, at Stresa. 

Of all the proposals which have been studied, 
those which were submitted in London have 
engaged our special attention. At that time 
it was proposed to apply only a system of 
limitation of exports. Some still adhere to 
this proposal only, but others now consider 
that it might be combined wjth an agreed 
limitation of the areas sown. e had before 
us interesting suggestions from the Argentine 
gevernmernt relating to the reduction of the} 
areas sown in the. chief exporting countries | 
and their limitation in importing countries, | 
as a means of absorbing gradually the abnor- 
mal stocks which have accumulated through 
the failure of supply to adjust itself naturally | 
to demand 

Whatever practical difficulties may stand i 





tween permanent and temporary exceptions. 
rm 


(a) Permanent Exceptions. 
Certain permanent exceptions to the clause 


; . = no it the way of this proposal, the conference migh 

ihs loss. It therefore ordered reparation are already usual in treaties of commerce | note it for careful examination, in view of the |!m_ the office of the Commission. al 
for $12,838 instead of $57,735, the damages | frontier traffic, Customs unions, etc. Careful| seriousness of the present situation, . taking | In the instant case the complaint issued and | 
suffered. ettention should, however, be paid to the|arcount of the lessons of past conferences | WS duly served on appellant and an answe 


question whether other permanent exceptions 


| thereto was duly filed. On the day set for 
should oe admitted, particularly as regards 


and inviting the qualified technical organiza- | the hearing appellant applied to the Supreme | 


Thereafter, upon failure of the carriers tions to collaborate with the governments. 


to pay the award, the shipper instituted | rights derived from collective agreements. + + + | Court of the District of Columbia for an in- | 

i r i =| A suggestion which has been strongly |junction restraining the Commission from | 
the action here appealed, asking full re pressed <7 various quarters is that States 3. Other Products. |making the complaint public and from taking 
covery of damages representing actual ex- csnould admit an exception to the most-favor- International agreements have also been/any testimony in public and from making 


eess mining costs and loss of profits. 


Carriers’ Contentions 
George M. Hoffheimer, appearing for the 


ed-nation clause whereby advantages derived 
from plurilateral agreements should be limited 
to the contracting Atates and to such States 


contemplated in the case of certain cmmodi-| public the, transcript of the testimony. The 
ties, the production and sale of which are} lower court dismissed the bill and the matter 
controlled to a greater or less extent by cer-| is here on appeal. We think the action of the 


as may voluntarily grant equivalent advan-| tain governments, particularly timber and lcwer court was in all respects correct. 6 
ilr tages. This proposal (which has already been | coal. ; | A copy of the complaint issued by the Com- 
—, veemnnens that the court could naeeaee in rial bilateral treaties) should With regard to timber, a meeting of experts/ mission was filed as an exhibit in the pro- 
not grant a recovery in excess of the ¢Ccriainiy be most carefully studied. It has | took place in April, 1932, at Geneva, which led | ceedings below, and by recourse to it we ascer- 


award, whether the proceeding before the 
Commission was voluntary or elective, or 
adn.inistrative and compulsory. A repara- 
tion less in amount than the sum claimed, 
he urged, is a negative order and unre- 
viewable by the courts. 

He stated that there was no adminis- 
trative question requiring the shipper to 
proceed before the Commission for rep- 
aration, but that the limitation of recov- 
ery to the amount of the order resulted | 
from his own voluntary election of reme- 
dies. By unsuccessfully raising an ad- 
ministrative question he could not evade 
the limitation of recovery under section 
16 to the amount of the order, it was 
urged. 


been argued, in support of this proposal, that, 
in the aosence of an exception of this kind, 
the conclusion of collective conventions would 
encounter insuperable difficulties, since the 
application of the clause would, in such cir- 
cumstances, place a premium on abstention. 
On the other hand, it has to be borne in mind 
that the circumstances of various countries 
differ considerably, so that in many cases they 
could not adhere to a plurilateral agreement 
when they are unaware of the concrete cases 
to which its provisions might later be applied 
and of the possible consequences which its 
epplication might involve for themselves. 
Moreover, there would be a danger of provok- 
ing the formation of mutually opposed groups 
cf countries, thus aggravating the very evils 
which it is sought to mitigate. Finally, it has 
been emphasized that care must be taken to 
avoid prejudicing the rights of third parties. 
In any case, these exceptions must be sub- 
ject to the conditions that agreements of this 
ind be open to the adhesion of all interested 
States and that their aim should be in 
mony with the general interest. Amongst the 
conditions that might be considered for this 
purpose, mention may be made of a proviso 
that these agreements shall have been con- 
ciuded under the auspices of the League of 








Lower Court’s Findings 
The lower court said in its opinion that 
the shipper was compelled to institute 
suit under section 16 when the carriers 
refused to pay the amount awarded, and 


to an international conference being held in } tain that it recited in the first place that it | 
June in Vienna, where a permanent timber! was issued in the public interest; that it 
committee was constituted, representing five| charged appellant was engaged in the sale in 
producing countries (Austria, Poland, Czecho-| interstate commerce of certain proprietary | 
slovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia). Negotiations! preparations known as Kruschen Salts and| 
ere being carried on with‘a view to restrict-| Radox Bath Salts; that the former of these | 
ing the total exports from these countries and | preparations was advertised by appellant as a 
concluding agreements with various importing | cure or remedy for obesity, and that the Jat-4 
countries. ter as a preparation relieving pain and hav- 
With regard to coal, experts have met at! ing medicinal and therapeutic value and that 
Geneva on several occasions since 1929 on the it is imported from England and: combines | 
initiative of the economic committee of the the properties of the world-famous medical 
League of Nations. The proposal to create an | spas. The complaint then went to state that) 
international organization, which is being all of this advertising was untrue because in | 
urged by the miners, would not appear to have | fact the Keuschen Salts is no more than a/| 
made any progress since the last meeting,|purgative or laxative and therefore not a/| 
which was held in January, 1930. cure or remedy for obesity, amd that the 
In both these cases the conference might | Radox Salts has no material medicinal or ther- | 
consider whether government action might be | apeutic value and is not imported from Eng- 
likely to lead to the conclusion of agreements | land and does not combine the properties of | 
at which the producers have so far failed to}the European medical spas; and it concludes 
arrive. In any case, to contribute to the ef-| that as a result of these misrepresentations the 
fective solution of the crisis, the object of | public is misled and deceived and appellant's 
har- such action should be not only to adjust the competitors prejudiced within the intent and 
interests of the producing countries, but to | meaning of section 5 of the act. 
safeguard those of the consuming countries. The bill filed in the lower court charges as 
+~+ + the ground of injunctive relief that, because 
of the announcements in trade journals of the | 
issuance by the Commission of its complaint, | 


4. Transport. 





‘ . Am Q s to be nsidered, the . 

that “it seems to us that to deny him) Nations or of organizations dependent on the oo ew war anisartaiys mpelions's business has noes ingared save = 
thi is j + dene eague. Further, these agreements must not one, antee ae : e taking of testimony in public w agera- 

the damages which he is in law entitled :nvoive new hindrances to international trade Wehther it would not be possible to conclude | vate and increase @e injury, for all of which 


to recover because 
of the Commission 
ranted neither by 


agreements in connection with sea, land, or 
river transport, which might improve the eco- 
nomic condition of the transport system, while 
considerably reducing charges which at pres- 


of the erroneous view 
as to the law, is war- 
the language of the 





-vis countries having most-favored-nation 
rights Finally, “collective agreements” can 
only be regarded as such when they comply 


appellant has no adequate or complete remedy 
at law. 
It will be at once noticed that there is no 


wit rtai litions, t e d ed, as Be 5 charge in the bill that the Commission is act- | 

statute nor by any rule of law applicable tc ag can Bhs be se cimelitie, Stites . ent, represent a aD Me 6 ee ing unfairly of arbitrarily or that the result off 

in the premises.” The Conference should endeavor to find a Gaamnoks” . : an open hearing will be to disclose trade se- 
“The view of the lower court was solution for the whole of this question which 


in 
effect that the carrier by refusing to pay, 
waives the limit of the reparation order. 
and throws everything to the hazard and 
gambles on the result in contesting the 
Commission award,’ Mr. Hoffheimer said, 
pointing out that if the Commission had 


crets or the names of appellant's customers, or | 
any other detail of its business which, with- 
out regard to the final determination of the | 
controversy, will result in serious injury to it. 
On the contrary it is confined to the asser- 
tion that the Commission has no right to de- 
termine to hear evidence in public; that until 
its final determination its function is wholly 


In the case of shipping. the most urgent 
auestions arise in connection with direct or 
indirect subsidies to national mercantile ma- 
rines and premiums on national shipbuilding. 
This policy has certainly contributed toward 
the creation and maintenance of a much 
greater tonnage than is required by existing 
international trade, so that in many countries 


will reconcile the interests of all. 
-~ +> + 


(b) Temporary Exceptions. 

The Conference should also consider 
whet r, in present circumstances. too rigid 
an stence on most-favored-nation -rights 
may not involve a risk. in certaingcases, of 




















. er ing difficulties in the path of economic| shipping has become a burden on the na- nae and is therefore necessarily se- 
awarded nothing there could have been Progress which might be overcome by ad-/ tional economy instead of a contribution to|” we. ang nothing in the act which will war- 
no suit. mitting tempan exceptions, its prosperity. rant this limitation on the Commission's pow- 

es , We feel, however, that in this matter the We agree with the meeting of shipowners one or indeed anything which would indicate 

Shipper’s Contentions greatest prudence is necessary and that it recently held at the International Chamber that this was the pete air of Congress. The 

George T. Bell, counsel for the shipper would be difficult and aa to draw any of Commerce that it is impossible to return ant distinctiy provides that any seeetes who | 

rs FE 8 conclusions ach separate cas€|to sound conditions in the shipping industry > ; ; ‘ 7 | 

told the court that the assailed acts and i receive careful attention and any dis- s9 long as the uneconomic neliey of govern- pinace a ‘in the Se stad mae 

practices of the railroads represented nation against third States should be | ment subsidies continues. This policy of “; ee ee — Sent eae fo intervene | 
questions administrative in chara * re- , cessive intervention requires to be checked b : a. yp B 
quiring the Commission's aracter re In this connection, attention should be| agreement between the governments. At the and appear in person or by counsel. This pro 


> findings that 
they were in violation of the Act and were 


questions within -the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of that body. The shipper was com- 
pelled to resort to the Commission and 
its action was conclusive in character, he 
said, and therefore a cause of action arose 
upon which a suit could be maintained. 

The mitigation of loss and average 
loading findings of the Commission were 
beyond its powers and were erroneous as 
a matter of law, he declared. 

“This is a section 16 (2) suit for damages 
resulting from violations of the act,” he 


continued, “and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of equality 


drawn to the special agreements concluded by 
the Danubian countries with certain purchas- 
ing countries, granting particular advantages 
in respect of a limited quantity of cereals 
Most of the members of the Commission held 
that. without prejudice to the rehabilitation 
of the wheat market means of wider ar- 
rangements he Conference should examine 
the possibility of admi 1g a temporary ex- 
ception: to the most-favored-nation clause 
which would allow the putting into force of 
the above-mentioned agreements and would 
give effect to the recommendations of the 
Stresa Conference. without harming the in- 
terests of other countries 

Nevertheless, certain members believe that 
any preferential measure analogous to that 
mentioned aboye would be prejudicial to the 
other cereal-producing countries. In all these 
countries, the agricultural situation is very 


vision the Commission has construed to im-| 
pose upon it the duty of public hearings, and 
in this we concur. | 

More than 12 years ago the Commission 
adopted a rule that all hearings before it, or 
its examiners, on formal complaint should be 
public hearings, and another rule of later | 
date that after complaint issued the papers in | 
the case shall be open to the public for in- 
spection under such rules and regulations as 
the secretary of the Commission may pre- 
scribe. Both rules are in line with the theory 
that a competitor has the right to intervene, 
and this in itself is inconsistent with the 
idea secrecy. But without regard to this, 
the Commission is authorized by the act to 
adopt such ryles not inconsistent with law as 
may be necessary in carrying out the act; and | 
we have uniformly held that a regulation 


same time, certain possibilities of agreement 
might be considered with regard to the scrap- | 
ping of old tonnage, the utilization of exist- 
ing tonnage and the laying down of new 
ships. 

Similarly, in the case of air traffic. the sub- 
sidies granted by states or other public bodies 
constitute a considerable portion of the re- 
ceipts of air traffic companies. In this sphere, 
as in that of shipping. subsidies render com- 
petition particularly burdensome 

In the case of rail transport, at any rate on 
the European continent. endeavors should be 
made to ascertain whether it is not possible 
to rive at agreements setting definite limits 
to e indirect protection of national eco- 
nomic interests by means of railway tariffs. 

Lastly any progress which may be made by 
the conference toward greater freedom in in- 





















s s ’ s the 
underlying the whole | serious. It is conceivable that special meas- | ternational trade should naturally lead to the a at ue ie men Ge ee true 
statute compel the conclusion, that in such | Utes Might be adopted in favor of some of) doption of a more liberal policy in respect Of where the rule is one of long standing. | 


a suit the plaintiff has the right to re- these, provided such measures did not injure’ international transport by river and road, since 


In a number of other acts of Congress cre- 


sas the interests of the others. That, however,|the economic importance of these two meth- s 
] , , ‘ ating bodies similar to the Trade Commission, 
cover the full amount of damages sus-| would not seem possible Having regard to/ ods of transport is constantly increasing. : Scovalad is made that all proceedings shall 
tained, even though such amount is| the capacity to absorb cereals of the coun-| , The Monetary and Economic Conference will be public. This is true in the case of the 
greater than the Commission’s award.” tries whjch do not produce enough for them- doubtless not be in a position to hold an eX-| Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
: . elves, any improvement obtained by\prefer- haustive discussion on each individual sub-/ Board of Tax Appeals and in proceedings be- 
Determination of Damages ential! methods in the’ quantities purchased | ject. If some governments wish to raise dis- | fore the deputy commissioner under the Long- 
Mr. Justice Brandeis observed that sec- from certain countries whether directly or|cussion as to agreements relating to certain | noremen’s Compensation Act; and it. is ar-| 


indirectly, owing to the latter being enabled 
to offer the product at relatively lower prices, 
would diminish to an equivalent extent pur- 
chases in the other producing countries at a 
time when the world market has undergone 
considerable shrinkage. In conclusion, these 
members consider that any exception to the 


products or services, it might be advisable for 
them to give notice of their intention without 
delay. to enable the organizing committee of 
the Council or the economic committee or the 
communications and transit committee of the 
League of Nations to call upon experts repre- 
senting the principal interests involved to con- 


tion 16 provides specifically for enforce- 
ment of the order of the Commisison, “but 
there is nothing in that section which 
gives you a right to recover more than 
the Commission has awarded.” 


gued on behalf of appellant that, because of 
these specific provisions and the omission of 
such in the act creating the Federal Trade | 
Commission, Congress meant that proceedings 
before the latter body should be secret rather 
than public, but we think this view can not 








; be stained. Doubtless Congress considered 
Mr. Bell replied that the statute makes most-favored-nation clause, however tempo- | sider without delay whether and on what all dy pa might be onsiona’ Wik it would 
the findings of the Commission only prima}. "¢ is a bad precedent which should not|conditions such agreements could be con- pe unjust to a person or corporation pro- 
: a be encouraged. cluded. a * d 
facie evidence of the f . : Fi : g ceeded against to require public hearings and} 
and that hi acts therein stated Without wishing to contest the validity of <iieccattiaintbmdiesiamimsiei lets the decision in auch cases to the Monee: 
ne at a shipper is entitled to a trial these arguments, other members maintain Certainly the omissidn can be e1 
r is r e . a : . fe y tt Ss given no greater 
de novo before the court that it is less a question of increasing the Plan to Change Procedure | sgnincance. 
quantities of cereals bought in the Danubian 


Mr. Chief Justice Hughes observed that 


countries than of bringing prices up to a O A ] I F 1 Nor is it suggested in the bill for injunction 

~ 3 ; ; r aac : : : < - . av that the proceeding is one not in the public 

section 9, under wHich the shipper first reasonable level. Moreover, the quantities mJ ppea sd avorec interest, a it pT not well be heecania ex- 

asserted a right to damages before the thus rev alorized would only represent a very cept in the case of fraud or arbitrary abuse of | 
small percentage of the consumption of the The 


Commission gives one the option of elect- 
ing to have his damages determined by 
the Commission or by a court. : 
Statutes Discussed 

“Under your theory,” the Chief Justice 
said, “the shipper can proceed before the 
Commission and obtain a ruling absolutely 
binding on the carrier. If the shipper is 
Satisfied with the ruling and the carrier 
pays, that 


Supreme Court of the United 
States would be authorized to prescribe 
rules of practice and procedure in pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases in District 
courts, after verdict, under a bill (S. 4020) 
on which a favorable report to the House 
was ordered Feb. 14 by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Whe bill, provides that the right of ap- 


power, that question is foreclosed by the find-| 
ing of the Commission. We have said before 
that one who engages in interstate commerce 
coes so subject to the regulatory- power of 
Congress 

The test is whether the restrictive measures 
which Congress may adopt are reasonably | 
adapted to secure the purposes and objects of 
regulation. To strike down unfair methods 
of competition or unfair practices on the pub- 
lic is the duty imposed on the Commission by 
Congress. The object of the act is to prevent 


importing countries. 


-~ + + 

VI. Organization of Produc- 

tion and Trade 

Some of us have felt that a greater freedom 
of international trade is not the sole remedy 
for the present crisis, that the crisis has re- 
vealed profound disorganization of production 
and distribution, and that, on this point also, 





is the end of it. You take joint action by the governments is necessary , : sp | public deception and to preserve free com- 
the carrier before the Commission and if | !2°..the recovery of an economic system peal shall continue in those cases in which | petition. ; 
: e ommission ane | threatened by bankruptcy. it is authorized by law, but the rules|_ 7° accomplish this, of course, Congress may | 
you get enough the carrier ‘is helpless. We take the view that concerted action by rescribed- ma fix th ti , ft not authorize the spoliation of private right 
But, under your. construction of the the governments in selected fields of produc- Prescribed may fix the times for and ty public authority, but there is no charge 
statutes, if you do not get enough you) tio? and trade may be effective, either in the | Manner of taking sppesis and details afi <° Sir aecee, Riek aoe mee 6 coaree Ses 
. ee ee: e en } direction of facilitating and regulating the certain other procedure. be much more readily made and sustained if 
can go into court and demand a trial efforts already made by certain classes of ee mee the act had provided for secret or star-cham- 
de novo. Does not that give the shipper | producers, or in alleviating the unfortunate ee ber proceedings, The rule of the board is 
se : aie : 1e9” | results on the general economic situation of therefore wholly consonant with the modern 
what section 9 says he should not have? B 


interventions which 
narrow 


Decisions Promulgated by 


The Board of Tax Appeals 


(Made Public Feb. 15) 


are prompted by 
considerations. 
+ +.¢ 


Economic Agreements. 
The present crisis has put international eco- 
Some of them 


unduly view of functions of government. 

The purpose underlying the constitutional 
guaranty of public trial in prosecutions for 
crime is to prevent abuses arising out of the 
avarice of unprincipled officials or the sale 
;of justice or a conviction through illegal evi- 


Eugene S. Williams concluded the argu- 
ment for the railroads. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


national 











10mic agreements to the test. E d Th rul i c 
‘ 5 state o L. W. Mallory. Do _ | dence. e rule requiring public hearings, 
AND BOOKS e disappeared; the more solid have held} 33231 / ory cket No whether in courts or bureaus, avoids these 
L r ground; while some new agreements have i tc . 4 possibilities, and is to be approved. Doubtless 
eT ee i : come into being under the pressure of events 1. Evidence does not establish peti- on such a hearing as is here provided the 
»_C. ep Jo. 58—Public tility ate JIndoubiedly, in certain cases, economic tioner’s clai . i tai Commission has discretion, on a showing that 
Studies for N. C. Corp. Comm. Raleigh, agreemenia hove tended at least temporarily Seated See eee ae erie suith a hearing would disclose trade scereta or 
933 © maintain and stabilize prices. They have 77 . ' ” other data in itself destructive of the business 
Pa.—Statistical Rept. of Supt. of Public In- represented an element of order in the midst able years. under investigation, to do whatever is proper 
struction for yr. 1930-1931 Harrisburg, a Career, BRS meee  Conssitused what one 2. Advances to a corporation by its and necessary to avoid these consequences, 
9 night describe as islands of safety. They have are oe . = but where, as is here alleged, the s 
R. 1.—Rept of Comr of Finance for f. yr. effectively contributed, in the case of certain principal stockholder, represented by of loss is founded wholly ri the eebhatneaet | 
ended Je. 30 1932, Including Estimates for products and certain countries, to the pre- unpaid corporation notes, are in the edge that an imvestigation has been ordered, 
{. yrs ending Je 30, 1933, and Je. 30, 1934 vention 0 conflic S and reprisals and the nature of additional capital contribu- nce good reason exists or can be shown why 
Providence, 1932 avoidance of tariff increases the public hearing should not continue 
Calif.—38th Ann. Rept. of Building and Loan On the other hand, it has been argued tions to the extent of the amount of Affirmed, , 
Gomr. trom July 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1931. ogpinst from that they have passed on the such notes unpaid at the date of their eens 
acramento, 2. effect of the competition which they have 5 r i i sid- 
Mll.—Bienn, Message and Quadrennial Rept. to | eliminated to the economic system as a whole, surrender and cancellation in consid Interstate Motor Carri 
58th — pore. Ill., by Louis L. Em- | and in particular to the non-cartelised indus- eration for stock, and their face value, } : f ers 
merson, Gov., Jan., 1933. Springfield, 1933 tries which are directly dependent on them. representing the amount of such ad- | ~ ; . ‘ | 
W. Va.—Appendix to Bienn. Message of Wm. | They have also been accused of crystallizing vances, is the cost of the<«stock issued Subject to California Tax 
G Conley, Gov., to Legisl. of 1933, Contain- existing situations, and so running contrary + ce 7 ae F 
ne Spetial Repts of Bds and Comms. |t« the natural evolution of economic tenden- therefor. Sacramento, Calif.. Feb. 15 
harleston, 1933 cies r -y . = 7 coe oe Ne dean rae 
N. J.—Budget Message of A. Harry Moore,| However that may be, economic agreements font anese. yeenet No. 46343. Interstate motor carriers are subject to 
or. for f. yr. ending Je. 30. 1934. Trenton, | have become so important an element of pro- ve o e opinion that the value | the same tax (5 per cent of gross earnings) 
933 duction and trade that it impossible for, Of the property at the time of the [as intrastate carriers, according 
Oreg.—State Fair, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1 1932. | governments not to tak i i acco. } ales < ; 2 ; 1 . Tding to an 
ca ON Bat. Bast. 36 to Oct. 1. 1962, | governn ents no te arent ee ee testator's death is to be taken as the opinion by the Attorney General, U. S. 
America and Vocational Agricl. Students, It is not for us to pronounce on the atti- basis for determining the gain to the 


Webb, to the State Board of Equaliza- 


Dept. of Agric. Salqmy 1932. | tude which goverments may take up in regard petitioner on the subsequent sale, j tion, 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CRIMINAL LAW—Evidence—Allegations in motion to suppress evidence obtained 
during illegal search and supporting affidavits as admissions against interest— i 
Admission of evidence as invasion of defendant’s constitutional rights against 
unreasonable searches and seizures and self-incrimination— | 

In a Federal court prosecution for the possession and the transportation of in- 
toxicating liquor in violation of the National Prohibition Act, in which the ccurt 
granted the defendant's motion to suppress evidence obtained during an illegal 
search, the admission in evidence of the allegations contained in the motion and 
the supporting affidavits as admissions against interest, over the defendants’ 
objection, was reversible error. The statements were made by the defendants in 
securing the protection under the Fourth Amendment against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. They were secured from the defendants as a result of the unlawful 
search and seizure in violation of their rights under such amendment, and their 
use as evidence was aS much a violation of the Constitution as if the evidence 
obtained during the unlawful search had been used. If the rule of evidence as 
to the admissibility of admissions against interest were to prevail over the con= 
stitutional guaranty, searches and seizures of the most drastic and unreasonable 
character, might be perpetrated in flagrant violation of the constitutional guar- 
antees, and even though the property so seized were, on proper motion, returned to 
the owner and its use as evidence suppressed, the same results could be secured by 
introducing, as in the instant case, the motion papers containing the admission 
with reference thereto, thereby effectually invading the privacy of the individual 
guaranteed by the Constitution.’ The admissibility of the motion and affidavits in 
evidence would in effect require a defendant, in order to avail himself of the guar- 
anty against unreasonable search and seizure afforded by the Fourth Amendment, 
to waive the constitutional protection against self-incrimination afforded him by 
the Fifth Amenfiment, since by making affidavits essential to the assertion of his 
right under the Fourth Amendment he would become a witness against himself. 
Such a rule of evidence would, for practical purposes, render unavailing the guar- 
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Feb. 14. * 
antees of either the Fourth or the Fifth Amendment. S. 5609. T d 
Safarik v. United States: C. C. A-8, No. 9505, Jan. 12, 1933. construction act of 1932, Rptd. to 8 Feb ia, * 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


F 


oa ; 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Proceedings—Public hearing—Right to injunc- \°'s° fe4507uced: 


tive relief against public hearing to avoid unfavorable publicity— 

The Federal Trade Commission is empowered to hold public hearings on com- 
plaints charging false and fraudulent advertising and unfair trade methods in 
interstate commerce. A corporation engaged in the sale of proprietary preparations 
was not entitled to an injunction restraining the Commission from making public a 
complaint charging that its advertisements that one of its preparations was a rem- 
edy for obesity and that another preparation ‘contained certain properties of me- 
dicinal and therapeutic value were false and prejudicial to its competitors, from 
holding a public hearing on the complaint, and from making public the transcript 
of the testimony. The bill alleged that, because of announcements in trade journals 
of the issuance by the Commission of its complaint, the corporation’s business had 
been injured and that the taking of testimony in public would aggravate and in- 
crease the injury, and was grounded on the theory that the Commission has no 
right to hear evidence in public, and that, until its final determination, its function 


jt 


i 


3 | bridge. Ri 2 . Feb. 
is wholly inquisitorial and therefore necessarily secret. There was no allegation | (Rept. Nor 2018) Referred” to ‘the "Mouse 
that the Commission was acting unfairly or arbitrarily or that the result of an | Calandar. 


open hearing would be the disclosure of trade secrets or the names of the cor- 


poration’s customers or any other detail of its business which, without regard to |W’ fybst po Me Fem. 14 ~ 
the final determination of the controversy, would result in serious injury to it. |bridge. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14.’ vee 
The Trade Commission Act does not require the Commission to hold public | tt, b R. 14584. Allegheny River, between 
hearings. Congress did not contemplate secrecy in view of the purpose of the act [fo par Ga% Sharpsburg, Pa., bridge. Reptd. 
and the provision that any interested person may apply for permission to intervene. H. R. 14586. Mfssouri River, Culbertson, 


The fact that Congress has expressly provided for public hearings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commiesion, the Board of Tax Appeals and before the deputy 
commissioner in proceedings under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act does not require that the Federal Trade Commission Act be construed 
to require secret hearings on thé theory that the omission of an express provision 
for public hearing indicates that Congress did not intend ‘that the hearings should 
be public. The Commission in the exercise of discretion may hold a secret hearing 
in order to avoid the disclosure of trade secrets or other data in itself destructive 
of the business under investigation, but no such disclosure was involved in the 
instant case. The Commission is expressly authorized to adopt such rules, not 
inconsistent with the law, as may be necessary in carrying out the act. The adoption 
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‘ 0 H. R. 14663. Howard. Missouri River, Nio- 
of rules that hearings on formal complaints shall be public hearings, and that the | brara, Nebr., bridge. Interstate and Foreign 
papers in the case shall be open to the public for inspection under such rules and Sees es Vinson’ of ‘aoe 

regulations as the secretary of the Commission shall prescribe, was a proper exercise | River, Lincointon, Ga., bridge. fetdeeens 


of such power and was consonant with the modern view of the functions of Govern- 
ment. A rule requiring public hearings, whether in courts or bureaus, tends to 
prevent abuses arising out of the avarice of unprincipled officials, the sale of justice, 
and a conviction through illegal evidence, and is to be approved.—E. Griffiths 
Hughes, Inc., v. Federal Trade Commission. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)\—7 U. S. Daily, 
2178, Feb. 16, 1933. ? 


In the CONGRESS oF the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of Feb. 15, 1933 
The Senate Y 
HE Senate convened at noon, with | 


| 


|} with Minn. State Board of Control 
| tension of Minn. State Sanatorium at Ahe 


Gwah-Ching, Minn. Reptd. to S. Feb, 14. 
Bilis introduced: 


a 





House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon. A confer- 


‘J 


the pending question a motion by | ence report on the Interior Depart- | Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, to | ment appropriation bill (H. R. 13710) a oi and Gas 
consider the resolution (S. J. Res. 211) | was adopted, following its adoption by hang us: 
to amend the Eighteenth -Amend- . J. Res. 253. Authorizing Atty. Gen. to 


the Senate Feb. 14. Representative Tay- 


ment. An agreement fad been reached lor (Dem.), of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 


in the preceding night session whereby | in charge, sald that as finally ‘agreed | itn coucetigns:upos: Saggment: senate ot 
a vote be taken on the motion at 1 p. m. to it carries approximately $43,000,000. (U. S. against Pan American Petroleum Co. 


This agreement had followed the filing 
of a petition for cloture on debate. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, 
charged that the contractors, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Attorney 
General sought to create a Federal 
reservation of the Hoover Dam project 
to avoid State laws. An investigation 
was proposed. “ 

Pursuant to the unanimous consent 
agreement, a vote was taken on the 
Blaine motion, which prevailed, 58 to 28, | 
The Senate began consideration of the | 
proposal to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Senators Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 


inority leader; Clark (Dem.), of A resolution (S. Con. Res. 42) to print | 
sas, minority teacer, A)» 15,000 copies of the address of Arthur 
Missouri, and Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, sub- | P 


i | P. Rugg, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
mitted amendments. Judicial Court of Massachusetts, at the 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, | recent Coolidge Memorial Exercises at 
offered a motion to limit debate and 


the joint session of Congress, was | 
when there was objection, he announced | adopted. The House at 4:33 p. m. ad- | 
he would demand a vote. 


journed until noon Feb. 16. | 
Discussion of the resolution was be- —_ 


Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., said that $2,000,000 of the 
$2,300,000 cut from the Budget estimates 
related to Boulder Dam and would have 
to be appropriated for later. 

The House resumed consideration of | 
the District of Columbia appropriation | 
bill (H. R. 14643). 

Amendments designed to reduce the 
$6,500,000 Federal contribution to the | 
$35,000,000 appropriated for expenses of 
the District of Columbia government 
were rejected and a provision to in- | 
crease by 20 per cent the tax on intangi- 
ble property in the District for emer- | 
gency relief was eliminated on a point 
of order. The bill was not completed. 





| 





? | 
gun by Senator Blaine, who reported the | Publications Received 
measure for the Committee on the ; 
Judiciary. By Library of Congress 
Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- | iad aulmeslted ‘aiitie tens dine ihiee 
sas, Minority Leader, called up his | gress. Fiction, hanks r Ce 2 So 
amendment to the resolution, requiring Official documents and children’s books aré 


ratifications by conventions i cats at end of last line.) 


State instead of by the State Legusla- 

latures as provided in the resolution. 
Numerous Senators discussed the vari- 

ous phases of the proposal as the dis- 


Barrs, Burton. East Florida in Amer. revolu- 
tion. 42 p. Jacksonville, Fla., Guild press. 
1932 32-29363 | 


Bazley, James H. R. The art of coarse fish- 





; ) J ing (Sports & pastimes library.) 198 Bu 
cussion continued in a night session. illus. Lond., H. F. & G. Witherby, 1932. 

——__ | Beckford, Peter. Thought ae 

. er. oughts upon are & 

. fox hunting, illus. 326 p. N. Y., J. Cape &| 

GOVERNMENT BOOKS | i punting i ? 32-29370 

AND PUBLICATIONS ‘Bell, James G. A log of Tex.-Calif. cattle 

trail, 1854, ed. by J. Evetts Haley. 78 p. 

rs aa Austin, Tex., 1932. 32-29362 

List of Publications of-the United States De-  Brinkler, Geo. H. Foresight, foundation of 

partment of Agriculture, Jan., 1926, to Dec.,| fortunes; practical, profitable study from 

1930. Inclusive—Misc. Pub, No, 153. u. 2 causes of future effects in human affairs 

Dept. Agri. Apply at Dept. Agr32-117 (with tests). 493 p., illus. N. Y¥., Printed 

United States Board of Tax Appeals—Dec. 2, : 


for Brinkler club, 
Britton, Wm. E., ed. 


1932. 32-29182 


- . rd Tax Appeals. 
1932, Vol. 27, No. 1, U. S. Boa pp Cases on business law, 


Price $1 per vol. 24-27411 


or the Home—Farmers’ Bull. No. 750, by ... and Ralph S. Bauer, 2d ed. 1219 p. 

a 7 Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price| St. Paul, West pub. co., 1932 32-29087 | 
5 cents. Agr32-1176 | Cook, Walter W. Cases and other authori- 
Manufactures, Alabama, 15th Census of LU, 8.: ties on equity. (Amer. casebook series; W. 
1929—Bur. Census, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce, R. Vance, ‘gen. ed.) 2 v. St. Paul, West 
Price 5 cents 32-26758 pub. co., 1932. 32-29088 | 
Manufactures, Califérnia, 15th Census of U. S.:| Crossen, Harry S. Synopsis of gynecology. 

U. Commerce. 


1929—Bur. Census, Dept. based on textbook, Diseases of women, by 


Price 5 cents. 5 32-26758 - and Robt. J. Crossen. 227 p., illus. St. 
Operating Bevenuse and as ecrores | pemos Louis, C. V. Mosby. co., 1932. 32-29184 
of Large Steam Railways—Selecte ems for so Low ° seen ot | 
Roads With Annual Operating Revenues me onan ene ae ae hese. 
Above $25,000,000—Nov., 1932, Statement No. oolic) Minn., L. Dawson, 1932 » 32-29179 
M-150, Bur. Statistics, Interstate Commerce Ferguson, Henry ‘1 the, English springer 
Commission, Apply at Bur. , 29-378 spaniel in America. 106 p. N. Y., The) 
Agricultural Commodity Series, Distribution, Derrydale press, 1932 " 32-29367 | 
of Livestock, 15th Census of U. §,.—Distri- , ° ° | 





| bution No. A-204, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept, 


Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 3 33-26011 
Admission of Aliens Into the U. S.--Notes to 
|. Section 361, Consular Regulations, U. 5. 

Dept. State. Price, 15 cents. 26-26734 | 
{Internal Revenue Bulletin—Cumulative Bull., 
Jan.-June, 1932, Bur. Internal Revenue, U. 
S. Treasury Dept. Price, $2.00 per year. 

22-26051 
| Notices of Judgment Under the Food and 
| Drugs Act—19451-19525, Food and Drug Ad- 


Wholesale Price Index 
Shows Gain for Week | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


index numbers of groups of commodities | 
| tor the weeks ended Jan. 14, 21, 28, and 
Feb. 4, and 11, 1933. 


| 








ministration, U. S. Dept. Agri. Apply ae 
Dept. Bro~ 
Devupbiien Statistics, ~Children in Gainful Jam yom vam. me rel 
| Occupations, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930—/ al] commodities..... 62.0 61.2 60.4 60.0 60.2 
Bur. Census, U. 8. Dept, Commerce. Price, | Farm products ..... 45.2 43.0 41.3 40.2 41.2 
| 10 cents NE aie a bahia 6 58.2 56.0 541 53. é 
| Monthly Weather Review—Oct., 1932, Vol. 60, Hides and leather a mA 
No. 10, Weather Bureau, U. S. Dept. Agri. products -++«+ 69.2 69.0 68.6 683 68.1 
Price, $1.50 a year. Agr9-990 | Textile products .... 52.3 51.9 51.8 51.4 51.0 
Experiment Station Record—Jan,, 1933, Vol.| Fuel and lighting... 67.8 67.6 65.2 64.7 64.7 
| 68, No. 1, Office of Experiment Stations, U.| Metals and nmietal } 
| §. Dept. Agri. Price, $1 per volume. bi) MARREI dso + 00 0 6)6 79.0 78.2 78.2 78.1 779 
Agr9-832 Building materials.. 70.6 70.3 70.2 70.0 69.6 
The Dorsett, Fairfax, and Narcissa Strawber- | Chemicals and diugs 72.1 71.9 71.9 71.8 71.4 
ries—Jan., 1933. Cir. No. 257, Bur. Plant In- | Housefurnishing 
dustry, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price, 5 cents. | BOOKS ...sccecsesee 13.5 72.8 72.8 72.8 72.7 
Agr32-1184 | Miscellancous ....+. 61.5 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.6 


AvuTHoRizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRES! 
PustisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Change in Status 


Proposals for Legislation on 


Changes in status: 
|m 
dairy industry of U. S. and protecting pub- 
lic health. ' 

| Bills introduced: 


| tion, conserving supply, and controlling dis» 


| Changes in status: 


| making of direct loans; to authorize upon cer- 
| tain terms reamortization of loans by Federal 


postponement of foreclosure of certain morte 
gages for period of two years. 


indebtedness, through Federal farm-loan 8Y5- 


jing and Currency. 


|payment of installments due on loans made 
by Fedl. land banks in ‘certain cases; Banke 


| by 
}of States for providing food for undernour- 


|ished school children in U. S.; Banking and 
| Currency. * 


| Changes in status: 
| Point 


Mont., bridge. 
| Iowa, bridge. 


|Orleans and Gretna, La., bridge. 
are ge. Reptd. to H. 


bridge. Passed S. Feb. 9. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. 


| bridge. Passed S. Feb. 9. Reptd. to H. Feb. 14, 
Bills introducea: 


;and Foreign Commerce. ~* 


| Falls, N. ¥., and Tonawanda, N. Y., bridge; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Changes in status: 


gas 


of Seneca Nation of Indians, Cattaraugus In- 
dian Reservation; Rules. 


| Changes in status: 


Code relating to court facilities at Rockinge 
ham, N.C. Passed H. Mar. 7. Passed 8, Feb. 14, 


| Changes in status: 


to sell surplus coal for distribution to needy. 


release claims of U. S. upon certain assets 
|Of Pan American Petroleum Co, and Richfield 


| Changes in status: 


| Reptd. to H. Feb. 15. 


conditions governing other land grants 
Passed S. Apr, 25. Passed H. Feb. 7 . 
proved Feb. 14. —— 
| Bills introduced: 

S. 5637. Hayden. For establishment of 
Boulder Canyon Natl. Reservation and de- 


|velopment of Boulder Canyon Project Fed- 


ENTED Herein, Berne 
Unrrep States Date 
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a 





Of Bills Pending 


Before Congress 


























Various Subjects Just Pre- 
sented in Both Houses 
Also Are Announced 





























Agriculture 





H. R. 14569. To regulate importation of 
ilk and cream for purpose of promoting 















































































Reptd. to H. Feb. 14 


H. R. 14664. Parsons. For limiting produce 
ribution of agricultural 


products; 
ure. 


Agricule 
Banks and Banking 


S. 5337. To amend Federal farm loan act; 
oO extend powers of Federal land banks in 


nd joint-stock land banks. Reptd. to 8S. 


S. 5639. For loans by R. F. C. for securing 


Reptd. to 8. 


‘eb. 14. 


S. 5640, Blaine. To refinance agricultural 


em and Fedl. reserve banking system; Banky 4 


H. R. 14668. Steagall. For postponement of 


“~. “— Currency. 
is - 14672. McLeod, To authorize loans 
R. F. C. to States and political subdivisions 


Bridges 


R. 14537. Merrimac River, Plum Island 
. Mass., bridge. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15, 
H. R. 14378. Miss. River, Baton Rouge, La., 


H. R. 14462. Ohio River, Sistersville, W. Va. 


Reptd. to H. Feb. 14. 


H. R. Mississippi River, Bettendorf, 


14589. 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 14 


H. R. 14601. Mississippi River between New 


H. R. 14657. Cedar Point and Dauphin 
sland, Ala., ‘ridge. Reptd. to.H. Feb. ia 
S. 5370. Missouri River, Omaha, Nebr., 


S. 5445. Rio Grande, Rio Grande City, Tex., 


H. R. 14669. Mead. Niagara River, Niagara 


Indians 


S. 5219. To provide funds for cooperation 


in ex- 


H. J. Res. 


600. Cooke. To investigate all 
and oil 


leases entered into by council 


; Judiciary 


H. R. 6456. To amend sec. 98 of Judicial 


National Defense 


H. J. Res. 526. 


Authorizing Secy. of Navy 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 13. 
Parks 

















H. R. 14534. For selection of certain lands 
in Calif. for use of Calif. State Park Syst 




















Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 14412. To enable U. S. Roanoke Col- 
ony to give effect to plans for 350th anniver- 
sary, of ae Re eaking civilization 

merica, a oanoke Island, N. C, . 
to H. Feb. 15. . 
























































Public Land 
Changes in status: P 


S. 4165. To remove discrimination incident 
to certain land grants and to subject them to 



















































































eral Reservation; Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 14662. Arentz. For establishment of 
Boulder Canyon Natl. Reservation and de- 
velopment of Boulder Canyon Project Fedl. 
reservation; Public Lands. 

Railroads 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14666. Garber. To amend sections 17 
and 19 of Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Taxation 



























































Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14656. Norton of Nebr. To provide 
additional tax on income from personal serve 
ice in certain cases; Ways and Means. 

Territories and Possessions 
Changes in status. 
,, 3: 5408. Relating to revolving fund estab- 
lished by joint res. for relief of Puerto Rico. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 14. e 

8. J. Res. 183. To amend J. res. for reliet® 
ef Puerto Rico. Reptd. to S. Feb. 14, 










































































Supreme Court 
of the United States 


Feb. 15, 1933 


Present: ‘The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr, 


Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Roberts, and 
Mr. Justice Cardozo. 

G. C. Mann of Laredo, Tex.; Harold 
Olsen of Minneapolis, Minn., and Ray- 
mond G. Mullee of New York City, were 
admitted to practice. 


No. 526. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company et al., petitioners, v. A. Spates Brady. 
Argument continued by Mr. George T. Bell for 
the respondent, and concluded by Mr. Eugene 
&. Williams for the petitioners. ; 

No. 518. Pacific Coast Steel Company, ‘peti- 
tioner, v. John P. McLaughlin, United States - 
Collector of Internal Revenue, etc. Argued 
by Mr. George H. Koster for the petitioner, 
and by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist for the respondent. 

No. 499. The Moffat Tunnel League et al., 
appellants, v. The United States of America 
et al. Argued bY Mr. Albert L. Vogl for the 
appellants; by Mr. Nelson Thomas for the ap- 
pellees, The United States, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and, by Mr. Henry 
McAllister for the appellee, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company. 

No. 541. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, petitioner, v. A. T. Jergins 
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Trust. Argument commenced by Mr. Assistant 
Attorney General Youngquist for the peti- 
10) . 





























Adjourned until Feb. 16 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 541, 516, 537, 423, 565, 
538, and 582. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Deficit Is Placed 
At 14 Million for 


Insull Subsidary| 


Differences in Valuation of 
Stocks and Trading in 
Cited at Trade 


Shares 


Commission Hearing 


Continuing ‘its investigation of defunct 
Insull companies, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on Feb. 15 heard testimony rela- 
tive to Insull, Son and Co.,, Inc., a 100} 

‘ per cent owned subsidiary of Insull Util- 
ity Investments, Inc., which is now in 


receivership. 


Carl H. Depue, examiner, told the Com- 
mission that at the time its parent com- 
pany went into receivership on April 16, 
1932, Insull, Son and Co. had a deficit of 
$14,422,785 which resulted from a shrink- 
age of $11,268,610 in the value of securities 
it owned and estimated losses on notes, 
accounts and syndicate participations of 


$4,852,733. 
Capital Stock Equity 


He testified that a capital stock equity 
7 of $875,599 on the books of the company 

4 was recorded on the books of the parent | 
company at $1,250,000, an increase of 40) 
“without the support of any 


per cent 
market quotation therefor.” 


The examiner, stated that during 1930! 
the company sold approximately 225,000 | 
shares of the common stock of its parent 
company to the parent compahy “at prices 
A block 
of 125,474 shares was sold Dec. 31, 1930, 
at $55.61 although the market price was 


much higher than the market.” 


$29.25, he said. 
Sales of Stock 


The witness pointed out that at the 
same day Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
procured this 125,474 shares of its stock 
from Insull, Son and Co. at $55.61 it sold 
the shares to Corporation Securities Co. 
of Chicago (also in receivership) at the 


market price of $29.25. 
Testimony concerning securities 


bor- | 250 shares. 
rowed, valued at time of the parent com- 
pany’s receivership at $2,192,450, brought 
out that there was no authorization or | time preisdent of 
approval of these transactions found in| Board, but perhaps not at the time he 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 








Samuel Insull, Jr., Tel 


[Continued f 


preferred, 250,000 shares of preferred and 
3,000,000 shares of common, all of no par 
value. 

By reference toea minute book of the 
| company, testimony was developed that on 
| Jan. 11, 1929, it was voted to sell 40,000 
shares of preferred at $100 per share to 
{Samuel Insull Sr., Margaret Insull, his 
|wife, Martin J. Insull, his brother, and 





$7.54 per share, or a total of $9,765,000. In 
return for these shares, Mr. Insull said, 


|the securities transferred by his father, | 


his mother and himself had a then mar- 
i ket value of $8,750,000. ; 

At the same time it was decided to sell 
|to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 60,000 shares of 
{prior preferred stock with common stock 
warrants attached, 100,000 shares of com- 
}mon and certain bonds or debentures. The 
!4C,000 shares of proferred acquired by the 
Insulls had 200,000 shares of common at- 
tached in the form of warrants, it was 
| testified, which were taken up at $15 per 
share on Dec. 31, 1929. 

At the outset there was an option, Mr. 
Pecora developed, for Samuel Insull to buy 
‘or cause to be purchased 250,000 shares of 


|common stock at a price of $12 per share. 
| These shares were not purchased by Mr. 
Insull for his own account, his son said. 

The agreement between the members 
of the Insull family and the Insull Utility 
Investment Company, Inc., was placed in 
the record and a photostatic copy of a 
list of persons to whom 250,000 shares were 


present testified that the iist had been 
made public in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings in Federal court in Chicago, 

“Do you know of any persons on that 
list holding any public office at that 
time?” Mr. Pecora asked. 

Mr. Insull and several of his associates 
conferred on the list and stated 





the minutes of the board of directors.| received the stock. 


Neither was there authority found for! 
pledging of securities valued at $2,366,733,|ble for placing some of the names on the 
|list, aSsociates of his in Indiana Utility 


according to the examiner. 
Difference in Values Cited 


He testified that securities both owned 
or borrowed were loaned on trust receipt 
to E. V. Graham, vice presiden: of Insull 
Son and Co., Inc., at various times from | 
July 9, 1931, to eb. 10, 1932. having a) tha; 


| Companies. 
| cago Exchange occurred on Jan. 17, 1929 
|the date of the agreement, it was testified 
’|the market price being $30 per share. 


Acquisition of Security Issues 
In Insull Affiliate Is Outlined Rate Adjustments’ Of Pennsylvania Utility Shown) Aye Proposed in 


vestment Group, at Senate Inquiry 


|Samuel Insull Jr., and 764,000 shares at| 


distributed. One of Mr. Insull’s associates | 


Samuel A. Ettelson, corporation counsel 
of Chicago, fitted that description. He got 
They found on the list “a 
|General in the National Guard,” a chauf- 
fer, and L. E. Meyers, who was at one 
the Chicago School 


The witness stated that he was responsi- 


First trading in the stock on the Chi- 


“The only common stock outstanding on 
date was that held by the Insull 















book value of $405,254 and a market value 
of $45,365. 

The examiner quoted the report of the 
auditors for phe receivers of Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., as stating, “We found 
no written authorization or approval for 
these loans but were informed that Sam- | 
ual Insull. gave his oral approval.” | 


Practice Criticized 


The company’s practice of treating 
stock dividends as income was criticized | 
by the examiner in connection with his | 
analysis of the income account which 
showed total stock dividends received and 
credited directly or indirectly to surplus 
of $716,914. 

This practice, he said, is contrary to.the 
decision of the Supreme Court (252 U. S. 
189) which held that stock dividends do | 
not constitute income and that “stock 
dividends take nothing from the prop- 
erty of the corporation and add nothing 
to that of the shareholder.” 

Equity in Earnings 


The examiner also called attention to 


the court's language concerning the stock- | 


@ holder's equity in the accumulated earn- 

ings of the company prior to declaration 
of a dividend. “What is called the stock- 
holder's share in the accumulated profits 
of the company,” the court stated, “is 
capital, not income.” 

The practice of Insull, Son and Co., 
Inc., of treating stock dividends received 


by it as income and surplus, the examiner | 
asserted, “is obviously contrary to that | 


decision and good accounting practice.” 


The examiner explained that Insull, Son | 
and Co. dealt for the most part in Insull | 


securities and had a subsidiary in London, 
Insull, Son and Co., Ltd., which in turn 
had a subsidiary in Canada, Insull, Son 
and Co., Ltd., of Canada. 





Groups Conclude Sessions 
At Insurance Convention 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15. 
The executive and special interlocking 
directorate committees of the National 
Corvention of Insurance Commissioners 
ended their meetings here late Feb. 14, 
making it unnecessary to hold sessions 
Feb. 15 as originally planned. 
At the conclusion of the meetings it 


was stated there would be no official an- | 


nouncement at this time of the various 
matters discussed in the executive sessions 
of the committees other than the earlier 
statements relative to new officers and 
tentative plans for the Chicago meeting 
in June. (This information was given in 
the issue of Feb. 15.) 





West Virginia Investigates 
Trends in Utility Rates 


Charieston, W. Va., Feb. 15. 


Utility rates in West Virginia are com- 
parable to those in other States, although 


they have not decreased to the same de-| 


gree as commodity prices, according to I. 
Wade Coffman, chairman of the Public 
Service Commission, in testimony before 
the House of, Delegates committee in- 
vestigating the Commission. 

The disparity between the declines, he 
said, has given the Commission “consider- 
able concern.” 

Athough the depression has hurt utilities, 
the chairman said, they have not been in- 


jured to the extent\ of other industries! 


“because they 


vice.” 


furnish necessary  ser- 





Required Use of Alcohol 
For Motor Fuel Proposed 


A requirement that all motor fuel sold 
in the United States shall contain at least 
10 per cent of alcohol manufactured from 
agricultural products by direct fermenta- 
tion would be imposed under two similar 
bills (H. R. 14627 and 14628) introduced in 
the House Feb. 10-by Representatives Hull 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., and Hal' (Rep.), of 
Bloomington, Tl. — 

Both measures provide that domestic 

* alcohol may be withdrawn from bond 
without the payment of the internal reve- 
nue tax and without being denatured, 
when it is to be used in motor fuels, 


ls of Formation of In-| 


| 
| 
| 
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jabout statements to the public, and cited | 


jan instance in 1926 when his father had 
made a statement that he thought a cer- | 
|tain stock was too high, only to have 
| Originated a rumor that he was short in 
| the stock, resulting in it going even higher. 
|His father had not been short, he testi- 
jfied, and had never been short, still hold- | 
ing many Insull stocks. 


Further Questions 


On Time of Agreement 
| s“Was the agreement executed before 
the opening of the market_on Jan. 17 or| 
later in the day,” Mr. Pecora again asked | 
the witness. 

“I do not know.” , 

“In whose office was it signed?” 

“I do not know.” 

‘When did you usually get to business?” 

“About 8:20.” 

“And your father?” | 








Fire Insurance 


|Raymond S, Mauk, has issued a partial | 





Factors in ‘Write-up’ of Capital ‘Insurance Bills 





Li in Texas Transcript of Testimony Concerns Affairs of 
sted Associated Subholding Company | 


New York State 


Recommendations of Super- 
intendent Are Embodied 
In 36 Measures Intro- 
duced to Legislature 





P a 4 k | 
enalties oT Credits — Stoc ACTORS entering into engineering appraisals which formed the basis for 


Policies Are Based: on F sooubeialins the fixed capital of the Pennsylvania Electric Co., senpneing 
® company of the Associated Gas and Electric Co., were discussed in testimony Dec. 
Ratio of Losses to Pre-| before the Federal Trade Commission by Charles Nodder, examiner. 
; ; | The Commission was told that a “write-up” from an appraisal made by one 
miums in Three Years | engineer to higher values permitted by the courts in the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
‘ . | Co. case is “questionable” under Pennsylvania laws. Examination of the witness | 
Austin, Tex., Feb. 15.| was conducted by Col. William T. Chantland, Commission associate counsel, The 
The State Fire Insurance Cominissioner,| ldte Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. (Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s 
testimony were printed in the issue of Feb. 14.) Further excerpts follow: 





Albany, N. ¥., Feb. 15. 


| Thirty-six bills embodying the, recom- 
mendations of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, George S. Van Schaick, have 


list.of cities and towns indicating the fire | 


credit or penalty that will become ap-| Q. Now, let us take up the first one of these cipal amount first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 


7 ‘ {merging companies in a general way before of which $500,000 were in the company’s | Deen introduced in the Senate and As- 

plicable to all stock fire insurance policies| we get tothe separate report on it, the Citi- | treasury |sembly by Duncan T. O’Brien and Alex- 

| effective on or after March 1. The credits |zens Light, Heat & Power Company of Penn-| Q. So that it really had out $441,000? A./ander H. Garnjost, chairman of the Sen- 
sylvania. When was it incorporated? Yes, sir 


and penalties are based on the ratio of | 
the fire losses to fire insuranc2 premiums 
within the city or town limits during the | 
past three calendar years, ranging from a 


ate and Assembly Insurance Committees, 
respectively. 

Among the bills are the following, with 
tne Assembly introductory number given 


Q. What was the business of the Penn Elec- 
tric Service Company? 

A. That supplied electric service to four bor- 
oughs and to various townships and coal min- 


A. On Sept. 28, 1909, under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q. Was it a merger? 

A. It was; of Citizens Light, Heat & Power 


“ . Company of Johnstown, Pa., Consumers Gas ing operations in Cambria and Somerset | - 
15 per cent credit for a loss ratio of less|Company of Johnstown, Pa., and Johnstown | counties, Pa. in cach case: 
than 35 per cent to a penalty of 15 per Electric Light Company. + “as be teiee enn Sans een oe ee ota Seereet i a. 1052. To prohibit solicitation of policies 
ceni for a loss ratio of 85 per “cent and| Te Cee ea eee one did it ’penin? (DY Persons acting for a nonauthorized for- 
over. | Q. On the date of the merger into the new “ pone: 1890. under | °18" insurer which has not designated 


A. It was incorporated May 9, 
the name of Citizens Heat, Light & Power 
Company of Blairsville. 


company, which becomes the subject of this 
report under its changed name, the Citizens 
Light, Heat & Power Company of Pennsylva- 


the Insurance Superintendent as attorney. 


One hundred nineteen cities and towns Filing of Bonds 


on the initial list will receive the maxi- 


“ 4 ” . . : Q. The name was changed when? A. 1053. To provide that bonds fil 7 
About 7:30. mum credit of 15 per cent; 11 will receive | nia. on that date, June 11, 1919, had an au-| @ Ope pame WAS changed whens cervice elon workmen \ nds filed by for 
‘And your le?” | i i thorized capital stock of how much? Prams eee 9 s men's compensation ingurets Syuse 
5 YOUr UACIE ¢ @ 12 per cent credit; seven will get 9 per rR Te ee See thorized capital stock of | Company have two sureties jointly and severally liable, 
About 8:45. cent credit: five will get 6 per cent credit: | ¢s.0 , Q. At the date of the merger into this com- jand relative td default in payments. 
“ : : . ; & ¥ + | $3,200,000 par value and also had authorized : i 19 catia 
When did your mother sign it?” hr ; ie i $2'274.000 t ry old 5 per cent bonds | Deny we are dealing with, at June 11, 1919, A. 1055. To protect insurance corporations 
; R : three will get 3’ per cent credit; 13 will : rst mortgage gol pe *| What outstanding stock had it? against false statements or rumors as to their 


“I do not know. It may have been taken 
|out to her the night before.” 
| “You do not for one minute believe it 
|was entered into before the market | 
opened, do you?” | 

“I do not know when it was signed. | 
There was a verbal agreement several days | 
before that by persons who regarded a| 
verbal agreement as binding.” 


ling into the agreement?” 
| asked. 


Mr. Insull referred to the minute book | 
| of the company and explain that the | 
greement! munitions of war from countries which 


}directors had opproved the 


;at a meeting on ‘Jan. 4. He explained 


that they thought it to be justified because 
that | ‘he Insulls were giving up the difference 


|between the securities with which they 
| paid for their other acquisitions of Insull 
|stock andthe reduced dividend rates to 
|he paid them on that stock for the first 
|few years. Moreover, he explained that 
jthey were to serve the new company for 
{two years without compensation. 

| The hearing will continue Feb. 16, with 
| Owen D. Young, of New York; Charles G. 
| Dawes, of Chicago, and Mr. Insull as wit- 
|nesses. Other witnesses under subpoena 
|include H. L. Stuart, president, and C. T. 
| McNeille, vice president, of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co.; Gerard Swope, of New York, and 
’|Paul H. Davis. president of the Chicago 
’ | Stock Exchange. 





: 
“Who acted for the company in enter- | Arms Embargo Measure 
Mr. Pecora | 

| 





A ; ; " 2 af | y lue Nov. 1. 1934. of 9) ts . ‘ h 
receive neither credit nor charges; six wil] | @#ted Nov (1. 1909, and A. $200,000 par value preferred stock and financial standing and solvency. 
get a 3 per cent penalty; two will os weawacy Of a a were in the <} 100.000 par value of common stock were out-| A. 1056. To limit the amount of dividends 
penalized 6 per cent; nine will be charged Q. The stock. was divided how? wey etanding ak coun. be paid by casualty and surety 
. i Yo . n . A ar vaiue preterre stoc . 
§ per cent extra; 10 will receive @ 12 per). og $2,000,000 an eine of eae nein stock, | .@. Any bonds? A. Yes, sir; a total-issue of |, A. 1057. To eliminate the provision author- 


cent bad fire record charge, and 79 will izing surety companies to guarantee mortgage 
receive the maximum penalty of 15 per 


cent. 


$2,873,000 principal amount and $761,000 of 
those were in the treasury, leaving outstand- | ®nd real estate bonds. 
ing in the hands of the public $2,112,000 prin- , A. 1058. To prohibit insurance companies 
cipal amount. from investing in afMliates. 
|Company of Pennsylvania owned some other; @- What was its business? Investments Limited 
| stock? A. It supplied gas service to the Borough A. 1059. To reduce to 5 per cent the per- 
| A. The entire capital stock, consisting of |Of Clearfield, Pa.; electric service to 23 bor-| centage of a company’s assets that may be 
| $400,000 of common stock, of the Johnstown | oughs and various townships and coal mining invested in or loaned upon securities of any 
Fuel Supply Company. operations in Centre, learfield and Indiana | one institution or piece of property. 
Q. What was the business of the Johns- | Counties, Pa.; and steam heating service to the| 4 1960. To include insurance stocks owned 
|town Fuel Supply Company? | Boroughs of Clearfield and Philipsburg. Pa.; | yy gmmiliates as direct investments of the in- 
A. It serves gas in the neighborhood of |the compeny also owned the entire securities | vesting insurer. 
Johnstown, Pa. of the Centre & Clearfield Railway, which sup-| ‘4° 1062. To restrict the investment of 70 
+++ |plied railway service to various boroughs and per cent of unearned premium and loss re- 
townships along the 13-mile electric railway | cerve fund of nonlife companies to securities 
Q. I think you also referred to steam heat. line from Philipsburg to Windburne, Pa. now prescribed for minimum capital invest- 
A. No. The Citizens owned the stock of| @Q. Now. then, the aggregate fixed capital | ments and for investments of life companies. 
Johnstown \Fuel Supply. installed up to and including June 1, 1919, | 
|tween nations, and, after securing the co-| Q. Now, let us take up the Penn Electric | for these three merging companies was what? Disposition of Securities 
joperation of such governments as the |Service Company, which was the other part) A. $11,666 329.37. A. 1063. To extend to July 1, 1935, the time 
|President d a. h kes |Of this old Pennsylvania Electric Company in| Q. And those totals were used in the open- in which domestic companies are permitted 
sident deems neecssary, Ne MAKES | the merger. When did it begin? tc. hold securities illegal for investment where 
‘proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawiul;) A. It was incorporated on Aug. 30. 


ing balances of this new merger? A. Yes, sir. 
1912, | ++ + they cannot be disposed of without financial 
to export, or sell for export, except under | under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. Q. Were there intangible ttems in this? A, | less. 
|such limitations and exceptions as the| Q. Was it a merger? Yes. sir; intangible items resulting principally | A- 1064. To require domestic companies to 
I i |_A. Yes, sir, It took over the assets of @ from the issuance of securities by the three |meintain their invested capital and surplus 
|President prescribes, any arms Or mMuU- number of companies as we will discuss when : 7, | 


981,568. t | in the State. 
nitions of war from any place in the| we come to that report dealing with the | metsed companies aggregated 94,001.568.50 ou 


Of this, $1,067,700 par value of preferred stock 
and $2,000,000 par value of common stock 
was issued and outstanding. 

Q. Now, this Citizens Light, Heat & Power 


Reported by House Group 


(Continued from. Page 1.] 


|produce these commodities may promote | 
por encourage the employment of force in 
{the course of a dispute or conflict be- 


| 
of a total of $11.419.173.89, fixed capital in-| A. 1065. To provide that application of reso- 

United States to such country or countries |Pen™ Public Service Company. 
t first total up there? A. Yes. sir. missioners will not conflict with rule of 

tion what stock outstanding? in _ tha a . P. 
“Section 2. ver exports any arms 
ee 86 ’ into $250,000 par value of preferred |+, find out about the basis of this intangible Loans to Officers or Employes 

fine not exceeding $10,000 or by imprison-|, @. My question was “outstanding.” Did it|jength in several parts pertaining to the three | directors of insurance companies and to pro- 


stalled prior to Jan. 1, 1919. re “ come me vee eee 
: Q. Then it had at the time of the forma- ° . \ val stands | ties of National Convention of Insur 2 
as he may designate, until otherwise or-|tion of the new Penn Public Service Corpora- j.%, 122% $4891.00 of intangible values stands | 
dered by the President or by Congress. Q. Of $11,419,000? A. Yes, sir. {amortization regarding substitutions in com- 
eo par value principal amount, ai- | Q. What do you know or what were you able | Pany portfolios. 
s 3 : vide 
|or munitions of war in violation of section | stock and $250,000 par value of common stock | vaiue of $4,900,000 plus? A. 1067, To avoid issuance of bonds guaran- 
1 shall, on conviction, be punished by a|all of which was issued and outstanding. | A. That has been dealt with at considerable|teeing financial obligations of officers and 
: » | hav bonds at that time? . a 
(ment not exceeding two years, or both.” | 'A' yes, sir. If had an issue of $941,000 prin- (Continued on Page 6, Column 1.1 (Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 














| ing and the price paid by the family. 


|of persons who got a part of 250,000 shares 


| various Insull companies. 


family, and the Halsey Stuart and Com- 
pany,” Mr. Pecora said. | 


Common Stock Outstanding 
And Price Family Paid 

Mr. Insull agreed with Mr. Pecora as 
to the amount of common stock outstand- 


At this point Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa interposed to state that he found 
the name of South Trimble on: the list 


at $12 per share, and also Judge George | 
A. Crooke, who, according to the witness, | 
was counsel for Peoples Gas Light Co. in | 
Chicago. Mr. Insull said he did not know | 
who South Trimble is. 

On the second day’s trading, Mr. Pecora 
said, the price of the common shares rose 
to $40 per share. 

“What was the peak price for the share,” 
Senator Fletcher asked, to which the re- 
ply was, “$147 or $149 in July or August, 
1929.” It was added that they never went | 
below $100 during 1929. 

The witness was questioned with respect 
to the time of execution of the option 
agreement for purchase of stock by the 
Insull family, and while he was unable 
to recall whether it was actually signed 
before the opening of the market Jan. 17, 
declared that there was a verbal agree- 
ment “by persons who considered a verbal | 
agreement binding” some time prior to 
that date. Later testimony was adduced 
that on Jan. 4 the directors of Insull | 
Utility Investments, Inc., had voted ap- 
proval of the agreement. 


Financial Investment \ 
Of Other Directors Noted 


Mr. Pecora developed the fact that out- 
side of the Insulls and Mr. Stuart, of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., none of the directors 
had any considerable financial investment 
in the corporatior., most of them holding 
qualifying shares only. Some of them, | 
also, it was testified, were officers of the} 


“Do you know who fixed the market | 
price of $30 on the first day of trading?” 
Mr. Pecora asked. 

“I have no idea,” was the reply. | 

“Were you in any conferences which | 
discussed that?” 

“No. I-appeared, however, before the 
stock listing committee.” | 

“Did the stock listing committee know 
of the stock to be acquired by your 
family?” | 

“I think they did. I recall some discus- | 
| sion of the price.” 

Mr. Insull declared that no one in the 
company knew that the stock would go 
to $30 or anything like it. His own 
opinion was, he said, that they might, 
within five or six months, go to $20. 

“Do you know whether the option agree- 
ment was executed after the market} 
closed?” Mr. Pecora asked. 

“I do not recall,” was the reply. 

“What were the conferences and discus- 
sions leading up to the agreement?” Mr.; 
Pecora continued. 

“I do not think there were many. I 
only recall it being mentioned along with 
a good many other things. No one in 
'the company knew the stock was going to 
sell at anything like $30. We were sur- 
| prised when it did.” 

Testimony having been given that the | 
stock rose to a high of 149 in the Sum- 
|mer of 1929, Senator Brookhart asked the 
witness if he thought it was ever worth 
that. The reply was that he did not 
know what it was worth. 





F* 


nen 





| “Did you ever give any warning to the 
public?” he was asked. 

“I do not know about that” was Mr, 
|Insull’s reply. He then went on to ex- 
|Plain that his father was very dubious 





Medical Director Named 
To California Commission 


Sacramento, Calif, Feb. 15. 
Dr. John H. Graves, of San Francisco, 
president of the State Board of Health, 
has been named medical director of the 
State Industrial Accident Commission and 
the State Compensation Insurance Fund, 
it has been announced by the State Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Timothy 
Reardon. 
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Tn every corner of the world, both here and overseas, 
wherever you find joy in life,’tis always “Luckies Please” 





They please the taste... 


They please the throat 


No matter how many Luckies you 
smoke—they’re always pleasing. 
Because Luckies have character 
and mildness . . . the distinctive 
character of the world’s finest 


tobaccos carefully selected, aged 


and mellowed. And the unique 
mildness that is imparted when 
these fine tobaccos are “Toasted”. 
For these two reasons—Charac- 
ter and Mildness —“Luckies 


(» 


Please! 


Lisetdee “It's toasted” 


Venice, Italy 





Uniform Control |!4le Ship Tonnage 
Dver Traffic at | 


Airports Advised 














Total of Vessels Laid Up, Is 
Found to Be Larger for 
Year, However 














British idle shipping decreased slightly 


Federal Committee States in tonnage qauring 1932, but iicreased in 
number of vesseh. At the end of the 


Growing Density = Flow year, there were 744 vessels of 1,935,000 | 
Of Planes Requires Plan net tons laid up, compared with 718 ves- 
| 


F R l ti sels of 1,946,000 tons at the end of 1931. 
or heguia 10n 





| 





More than half of the idle German) 
| shipping tonnage is less than 16 years old | 








i nting 160 ships of 710,885 gross | 

{Continued from Page 1.1 represe ) 10 

from the free spaces of the open airway, | ons ear ae a are el 
ested terminal, safely and | °Y ’ : 

a a and over account for 592,227 tons, The| 


d in sufficient numbers to jus-| ‘ae 
a pe of the terminal itself, offers |Tided 7c Sa Ort. 1, as, mI 
many perplexing problems deserving e years a2 neers ccnineiia soc o0s ea 
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WEEKLY INDICATOR OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Chininarce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bu- these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
Commerce. . except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from re- is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
liable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925, 
a comparison for the same period. it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, plotted for the week ended Feb. 11 where available. (Issued by the 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of Department of Commerce.) 











Index Numbers Weekly Average, for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 Chart Legends: 1931 0-0-0-0-0- 
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mos; careful study 
Future Traffic Predicted 
“Tt is typical of transportation systems 


the world over, the report said, ‘that they | Mechanical Expor ts 


have seldom been constructed with 
ficient capacity tc meet future demands. | 
Sizes of bridges and tunnels prevent the 
use of larger freight cars that would mean 
real economy in the carriage of many 
commodities. Our roads and city streets | 
are constantly being widened, oftentimes | 
at tremendous expense. The master plan 
for the developmeni of the airport should | 
contemplate the traffic to be handled | 
years hence. Each step in construction 
can then be.a lasting one and part of 
the ultimate project.’ , 
“Concerning the importance of efficient 
traffic control to the economic progress 
of aeronautics, the report said: : 
“‘while safety and speed are of prime 
importance in the handling of traffic at 
airports, the economics involved must also 
be given consideration. Air transporta- 
tion will have to stand on its own feet 
if it is to occupy-a place in the general 
system of transportation. Safety and 
speed alone will not justify the wide- 
spread use that is expected of this new 
mode of transportation. Cost will also 
have a bearing. The unit movement cost 
(determined by dividing total operating 
costs by plane raovements) must be in 
line; otherwise, 2 serious cost burden will 
be laid on air transportation.’ | 
Discussion of Problems 


“Topics discussed in detail, and from 
the technical viewpoint, by the report in- 
clude progress of landing area design; 
types of landing areas; general signaling 
requirements; and radio, aural and visual 
means of conveying information to air- 
craft for direction of traffic. 

“Appendixes give uniform field rules for 
airports; a des@ription of an air-traffic- 
control projector develpoed by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce; descriptions of typical smoke 
generators for wind indication; time 
studies of airport traffic flow at various 
airports and a list of subcommittees.” 


Members of Committee 


Those who served on the main commit- 
tee were: 
Farry H. Blee, 





Director of Aeronautic De- 


‘@.upment, Department ot Commerce, chair- 
fan 

R. B. Barnitz, Airport Section (municipal 
airports), Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, Inc 

Capt. Charlies M. Cummings, Army Air 


Corps, War Department. 

George E. Gardner, Inspection Service, Aero- 
~autics Branch, Department of Commerce. 

Victor Gelineau, American Engineering 
Council. 

Charles H. Helms, National 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

F. C. Hingsburg, Airways Division, Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce. 

Lieut. Commander A. C. McFall, Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Navy Department. 

Dr. J. Franklin Meyer, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. | 

James Murray, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc. 

George W. Orr, Airport Section (commercial 
airports), Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, (Inc.) 

A. Pendleton Taliaferro Jr., Airport Section, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Secretary. 


“he 28 subcommittees organized in co- 
uperation with the American Engineering 
Council were !ocated at Atlanta, Ga.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, 
Iil.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveiand, Ohio; 
Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Hartford, Conn.; 


Advisory Com- 


Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angles, Calif.; 
Miami, Fla.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; New York, 


N. Y.; Oakland, Calif.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; San Francisco, Cailf.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Utility’s 
Capital ‘Write-up’ Shown 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


companies merged together to form the Penn 
Public. Service Corporation. 


Q. And the items of the intangible are 
dealt with in those separate parts? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. In the manner you have just referred to 
none of the additions since or beginning Jan 
1, 1919. are added or included? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were there any retirements or adjust- 
@ents? A. Yes,’ sir Principally retirements 
‘Mm the account “Fixed capital installed prior 
fo Jan. 1. 1919." which are shown on page 41. 


The total retirements from June 1, 1919, to 
Dec. 31, 1926, were $1,339.598.64 

Q. Stating that otherwise, the effect of this 
fs what? 

A. The fixed capital installed prior to Jan 
1, 1929. in condensed form beginning with 
June 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1926, will show the 
following 

June 1, 1919, book balance, $11,419,173.89. 
Less credits for retirements, adjustments, and 


so forth, for the period June 1, 1919, to Dec 
@), 1926. $1,339,598.64. That leaves a net of 
$10,079,575.25 

In September, 1926, an increase in this ac- 
count was made in the amount of $4,847,969.63 
as the result of an appraisal of the property 
by E. D. Dreyfus. This gave a_ book balance 


in the account ‘Fixed Capital Installed Prior 
to Jan. 1, 1919," at Dec. 31, 1926, of $14,927,- 
544.88 

+ + 


Q. This is the book balance of Jan. 1, 1919. 
as changed by the Dreyfus appraisal and ad- 


justments in the meantime? A. That is true 
Q. Now, by analyzing the company’s rec- 
ords. what should these total credits of §$1,- 


339,598.64 be applied against? 

A. They should be applied against the tan- 
gible values at June 1, 1919 

Q. Of a total of how much to begin with? 
A. $6,437,.612.39 

Q. Reducing 
how much? 

A. $5,098,013.75 tangible values for the three 
Predecessor companies 

Q. And if the Dreyfus appraisal 
added to that, what per cent of 
that on the $5,098,013.75? 

A. That is hard to say for the reason that 
the Dreyfus appraisal added to the tangible 
as well as the intangible assets. 

-~ + + 

Q. Tell me about the Dreyfus appraisal of 
May 31, 1919 

A. Edwin D. Dreyfus, an engineer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was engaged by Penn Public Serv- 
ice Corporation to make a valuation of the 


them by these credits leaves 


increase 1s 
increase 1S 


tons —(Department of Commerce.) | 








Decrease for Year 


Decline Found to Be More 
In Proportion Than for 
Total Shipments Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


less than one-quarter break horsepower 
and not intended for use in industry. The 
South African provision is for an increase 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent on American 
machinery and free entrance of British 
machinery. During 1932 the export trade 
in machinery products was severely ham- 
pered by the differences in exchange 
values caused by depreciated currency. In 
many cases wholesale prices in countries 
with depreciated currency have allen two 
or three times as much as prices in this 
country. 

The automotive trade again last year 
as in 1931 had a larger export trade than 
did industrial machinery or agricultural 
implement producers. The valuation of 
all automotive products exported during 
the year amounted to $82,185,100, a de-| 
crease of $78,565,733 or 49 per cent below | 
the 1931 total of $160,750,833, and consid- 
erably below the average yearly figure for 
the five-year period 1928-1932 of $325,- 
497,406. 

Decline in Shipments 

Shipments of passenger cars, trucks and 
miscellaneous products, the three major! 
groupings, declined by 52, 53 and 45 per 
cent, respectively, from the value recorded 
in 1931. 

Belgium again occupied the position of 
leading market for both passenger cars 
and trucks, though with noticeable reduc- 
tions from 1931; but it must be clearly 
understood that a certain proportion of 
these vehicles is intended for re-export, 
on which United States export declara- 
tions do not show the ultimate destina- 
tion. 

The Union of South Africa again held 
second place in the passenger-car field, 
followed by Japan and Australia, the 
latter country showing a substantial in- 
crease over the preceding year. The 
Philippine Islands, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom also had higher unit 
totals. 

In the truck field, Japan again occupied 
second place; the Philippine Islands rose 
to third position, from seventh in 1931; 
Brazil. advanced to seventh, with pur- 
chases of 893 trucks valued at $466,602 as 
against 266 units valued at $124,310 in the 
preceding year. 


Industrial Machinery 

The world-wide decrease in production 
has been reflected in a lessened demend 
for standard industrial machinery. The 
demand for specialized types of machinery 
has held up relatively better than for the 
more general types of equipment. 

The exports of machinery by countries 
has not been computed for last year but 
it is expected to show a _ considerable 
shifting of the ratio for 1931. Russia, 
Canada, United Kingdom, Germany, Mex- 
ico, France, Japan, and Argentina, in the 
order named, were the leading destina- 
tions of industrial machinery shipments in 
1931. 

South America, normally a large im- 
porter of American machinery, has been a 
negligible factor in the trade recently be-| 
cause of lack of credits and economic and 
political conditions. Exports to Soviet | 
Russia decreased last year from those of | 
i931, in large measure because of the dif-| 
ficulty of securing credits in this country 
for Russia. 

Decline in Exports | 

Because of depresse@ economic condi-| 
tions, new inventions in industrial ma- 
chinery ,did not increase sales in 1932 as 
much as would probably have: been the 
case in other years. 

Preliminary returns for 1932 indicate | 
that exports of industrial machinery to- 
taled $56,000,000, which represents a de- 
cline of 60 per cent, as compared with a 
total of $140,000,000 established in 1931.! 
Substantial declines occurred during the 
year in all the leading machinery classifi- 
cations. 

Among the major declines was that 
shown for exports of metal-working ma- 
chinery which totaled approximately $40,- 
000,000 in 1931 and slumped to $13,800,000 
in 1932. The mining, oil-well, and the 
pumping machinery group dropped to $10,- 
450,000 from a level of $25,000,000 in 1931. 

Exports of construction and conveying 
machinery fell off nearly 70 per cent to a 
1932 figure of $3,800,000. Comparison of 
the trade in the remaining items is pre- 
sented as follows, 1931 figures given in 
parentheses: Power generating machinery, 
$4,166,000 ($10,071,000); textile, sewing, 
and shoe machiinery, $7,800,000 ($11,551,- 
000); and “other industrial machinery,’ 
$15,980,000 ($40,500,000). 

Exports of agricultural implements 
during 1932 showed the largest drop of any 
ot the major machinery groups. They 
totaled $10,548,296, compared with $57,- 
403,139 in 1931. 

For the above reasons, the former lead- 
ing markets such as Canada, Argentina, 
South Africa, Australia, and North Africa, 
;took but a small part of their normal de- 
mand. Very little new equipment was 
purchased, this being particularly true in 
the power implement lines such as trac- 
tors, combines, gang plows, and threshers. 
Purchases were generally confined to 
cheaper lines of tillage and harvesting 
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7, sec. 781), is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 


“Eleventh. When in the judgment of the 


installmen 
other 
estate or Federal 


this act, or any 
loan, any security 
gages on farm real 


Redrafted Measure to Provide Relief 
To Land Borrowers Favorably Reported | conditions justify it,,and with the 


on any 





approval of the/Federal Farm Loan Board, to 
| teamortize, in whole or in part, the aggregate 


|amount remaining unpaid under the terms of 
any mortgage, and to accept payment of such 
aggregate amount on an amortization plan by 
means of a fixed number of annual or semi- | 
;annual installments sulficient to cover the 
interest payable on the mortgage, and in ad- 
dition thereto such amounts to be applied 
upon the principal as will extinguish the debt 
within an agreed period of not more than 
years from the date of the reamortization; to 
deposit such mortgages with the farm loan 
registrar as collateral security for farm-loan 


land bank of any such security if 





section shall be void: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment explanatory of the revised measure, | distributed proportionately over the remain- 
which follows in full text: ing number of installment payments. 
“The bill provides for the extension of * + + 

delinquent payments on mortgages and SEC. 2, Section 7 of the Federal Loan Act, 
Ee » : as amended (U. S. C., title 12, chap. 7, secs. 
r ir ey be rs , Pp. 7, 
rie oe that th ay b sane se a —_— 711-722), is amended by adding at the end 
oO. years payanie annually and in equal thereof the following new paragraph, 
amounts and prevents the banks from “Whenever it shall appear to the Federal 


due.” 


he 


lows: 


; : 7 . ity Farm Loan Board that national farm-loan ; : rin- | “Such farm-loan registrar shall accept as 

= chattel mortgages as security. _, #ssociations have not been formed in any lo- hones pt ee So ne aepecd e ae BE: collateral security in place of mortgages with- 

sure permits the banks to use cality j - + cipal 0 e original 10a aining F | has , : eae 

e mea y in the continental United States, or the date of such amortization; and with the | drawn, purchase money mortgages and con 

purchase money mortgages and contracts that the farmers residing in the territory| approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board to | tracts to sell acquired real estate, for a pe- 

to sell real estate as collateral for bonds. cOsaree by the charter of a national farm- charge the borrower an amount not to exceed | riod not to exceed five years, at the amount 

“The bill alsn novides for loans to in- oan Association are unable to apply to the|the actual cost incurred in connection with | Of the land bank's investment therein. The 

a also pro s a Federal land bank of the district for loans on | such reamortization.” | banks shall have power to execute all nec- 

dividual borrowers in localities where na- | account of the inability of such association to ech fall } essary conveyances, ‘ transfers, and assign- 
tional farm loan associations are not in| ‘#40rse such loans, the Federal Farm Loan | ments to carry out this provision,” 

Board may, in its discretion, authorize said SEC. 6. Section 14 of the Federal Farm Loan 


position to apply for and secure loans, | bank, at any oS + 


time within five years after this Act (relating to express prohibitions on the 


such loans not to exceed $15,000 to any one paragraph takes effect, to make direct loans | exercise of powers by the Federal land banks) SEC. 8. That the land banks shall use the 
borrower t> borrowers secured by first mortgages on|(U. S. C., title 12, sec. 791) is amended by balance of the $125,000,000 provided in 
z farm lands situated within any such locality | adding at the end thereof *he following new Act of Jan. 23, 1932, not heretofore so used, 


“The measure provides that any bank | or territory. Except as herein otherwise spe- | paragraph: in carrying out the provisions of this 





may carry real estate as an asset for a | cifically provided, all provisions of this Act “Sith. To accept as security or additional for extension of loans or making new loans, 
period of five years at an amount equal | ®PPplicable with respect to loans made through — Se ————————————————————————————EEEeEeE—————_——E=_= 
national farm-loan associatons shall, in so 


to the bank's investment at the time Of| far as practicable, apply with respect to such 
acquirement of such real estate. direct loans, and the Federal Farm Loan 
“Authority is given the banks to re- Sn ae wake such rules and 
a “ti , . ; 4 S - , eem neces y vit 
amortize any loans outstanding in whole | respect to such direct loans, provided mo an 
or in part of any unpaid balance such/loan shall be made for more than $15,000. 
period of amortization not to exceed 40 ee ee Gotains a direct loan from 
years and for the use of such mortgage |for stock in such bank in the muse ae oe 
as collateral for bonds. jfor each $100 or fraction thereof borrowed.” 
“The bill also requires that the entire | +~+ + 


Income of Major Railways During Year 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


carriers between $100,000,000 and $150,- 


balance of funds left over from the $125,-|, SEC. 3. That subsection “Ninth” of sec- | 900,000. 7 a the preceding yest. 

000.000 appropriated in the Act of 1932 tion 12 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as| Passenger revenues during the year Express service accounted for revenues 
r % s | @mended (U. S. C., title 12, chap. 7, sec. 771),| dro »ped to $377,094,345 from the 1931 total of $53,983,054 in 1932 compared with $82,- 

shall be used in extending loans, or in is amended so to read as follows: PI eel aa nani ; derived by 755.297 in 1931 

making new loans. “Ninth. For the period of five years after of $551,000,973, while revenues ; Y | Slaw eae ee 


the passing of this Act, every borrower shall The tabulation follows: 
pay simple interest oh extended payments 


the same rate of interest as stipulated in the 


“The banks have $50,000,000 of this fund 


the carriers from mail amounted to $97,- 
invested in Government bonds. This fund — =< - . 


—— ~ + 













loan. Maintenance of wa) $354,921,211 


Insurance shall be made payable to the and structures 


exceed five years, any borrower who has ob- Maintenance of equipment . 


te 
tained a loan from a Federal land bank may | ™0rtgage as its interest may appear at time of 023,851,414 














security for any loan to any borrower under 
such 
than first mort- 
land- 
bank stock; and the transfer to any Federal 
it may 
not be accepted by the bank under this sub- 
Provided, That any 
bank may accept an assignment of the land-! 
lord's rent to the amount of any taxes paid 
on such land by the bank, or any interest 


SEC. 7, That section 19 of the Federal Farm | Gulf States, 
40 Loan Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, chap. 

7, secs. 851-856), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph, to read as fol- | 


act 


Shows Decline in Excess of 200 Millions 


161,709 in 1932 compared. with $105,360,001 


823,405,467 | required in California on 
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Weather in Week — 
Is Not Favorable | 
For Farm Work | 


General High Winds and 
Cold Weather Hindered 
Activity and Damaged 
Truck and Grain Crops 








For the ‘country as a whole, the .week 
just closed was the most unfavorable of 
the Winter season from an agricultural 
standpoint, it was reported in the weekly 
weather and crop bulletin, issued Feb. 15, 
by the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture. 
| High winds and extremely cold weather 
|in the Western wheat belt did litle to im- 
prove the condition of Winter wheat in 
| that area which is at present the lowest 
;ever known in the Department records, 
the report said. 

Considerable damage was done to 
jtruck crops throughout the Southern 
States, including northern Florida. 


The weather and crop bulletin follows 
infull text: 


Cold Weather in Midwest 


At the beginning of the week a depression 
of considerable energy was central over the 
lower Mississippi Valley, and an _ extensive/ 
high,” attended by extremely cold weather, 
Was advancing southward and eastward over 
| the Great Plains, but much warmer weather 
prevailed in the more eastern States. The 
southern “low” moved rapidly northeastward, . 
attended by rains or snows in practically all 
sections from the Mississippi Valley eastward, 
followed by rapidly-rising pressure and de- 
cidedly low temperatures in nearly all sections 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The cold wave 
| reached the Atlantic Coast States by the 9th, 
| bringing zero weather as far south as the 
southern Appalachian section in southwestern 
Virginia and western North Carolina. 
; In the meantime, the weather had become 
warmer in the far Northwest, but by the 10th 
an extensive high-pressure area, attended by 
abnormally cold weather, occupied the west- 
ern Great Basin. The latter part of the week 
had more or less rain in the southern States 
and snow in northern districts of the eastern 
portion of the country, attending the passage 
of a moderate depression northeastward along 
the Atlantic coast, At the close of the week 
the weather had become «decidedly warmer 
throughout the central and eastern States. 


Temperatures Below Normal 


Minimum temperatures during the week 
| Went as low as zero, or lower, as far south as 
| Asheville, N. C., Evansville, Ind., Fort Smith, 
| Ark., and Abilene, Tex. They reached 20 de- 
| Srees along the central Gulf coast and 16 de- 
| grees was reported at Pensacola amd Mobile. 
|The cold wave did not get into southern 
| Florida. In the far Northwest many stations 
| established new low February temperature 
|récords and at many places in the East for- 
|mer extreme records were approached. The 
lowest temperature reported so far from out- 
|lying points was 63 degrees below zero at 
| Moran, Wyo.; this is within 2 degrees of the 
| coldest weather ever observed in the United 
oa, which was 65 degrees below at Fort 
| tas." Mont. (near Miles City), on Jan. 13, 
| The cold weather of the week was general 
| throughout the country, except in the ex- 
| treme Southeast and Northeast. The weekly 
| mean temperatures were below normal at ail 
| reporting stations, except in extreme southern 
} Florida and a few localities in New England. 
| The deficiencies in temperature were unusu- 
; ally large everywhere from the Appalachian 
; Mountain sections in the East to near the 
| Pacific coast in the far West. In the central 
| valleys the weekly averages ranged from 12 
| degrees to about 20 degrees subnormal; in the 
| Plains States from extreme southern Texas to 
| North Dakota the deficiencies were 11 degrees 
;}to about 20 degrees, and in the northern 
| Rocky Mountains and Great Basin from 16 
| degrees to nearly 30 degrees. 


Precipitation in Week 


| Precipitation was heavy. from the east Gulf 
| States northward to New England, with heavy 
| Snow in the latter area. The weekly totals 
were light in southern Florida, moderate in 
the central valleys and Lake region, and of 
no consequence in most of the Plains and far 
Southwest. Light to moderate amounts oc- 
curred in the far Northwest, the Great Basin, 
and in central Pacific sections. 

For the country, as a whole, the week just 
closed. was the most unfavorable of the Win- 
ter season from an agricultural standpoint. 
| The severe cold weather generally throughout 
the United States, and blizzardy conditions 
over a large northwestern! area brought all 
outside operations on farms practically to a 
standstill, extending even to the more south- 
ern States, except in very limited areas. 

Fortunately, many localities in the central 
and eastern Wheat Belt had more or less. 
snow cover which afforded protection 
| grains, but in the western belt the cold an 
high winds were decidedly unfavorable, wit 
additional injury in places. It was also de- 
| cidedly unfavorable for livestock in both the 
| East and West. Over the great western graz- 
| ing area widespread, heavy feeding was neces- 

Sary, and there were many reports of stock 

shrinking and not a few of losses. 


Damage to Crops 

The extremely cold weather in the southern 
half of the country resulted in considerable 
damage to or loss of growing crops. All Gulf 
sections report earlicr-blooming fruits dam- 
aged or killed and truck crops suffered severely 
}in many places, ‘Early fruits were in bloom 
rather generally in extreme southern districts 
where hard freezes occurred. Southern Flor- 
ida escaped the cald, but considerable damage 
| occurred to tomatoes, truck, and strawberries 
ie oe western and northern portions of the 

ate. 

The outstanding feature of the week's 
weather was the cold wave which overspread 
all sections of the country, bringing subzero 
temperatures south to northern Texas, Okla- 
;homa, and the Ohio Valley, while freezing 
weather was reported from all parts of the 
except central and southern 
Florida. Cold weather was hard on Winter 
cereals in the South and Southeast, with 
Spring oats killed to the ground in west Gulf 
sections. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Winter Wheat Condition 
In the Northeast an adequate snow cover 
| prevailed during the cold weather, but in the 
Ohio Valley Winter wheat was inadequately 
protected in many parts, although damage is 
still uncertain. In Missouri and eastern Kan- 
sas wheat was fairly well protected by snow, 
but in the western part of the latter State 


the severe cold and high winds caused fur-\@ 


| ther injury. Condition is largely unchanged 
in Olkahoma, except for some further wind 
damage, while in Nebraska and South Dakota 
some injury may have occurred. In the Pa- 
cific Northwesf subzero temperatures caused 
additional dafmage in some sections of the 
Wheat Belt where the snow cover was thin 
or the ground was bare and it is evident that 
much reseeding may be necessary in the 
Spring. 

The severe cold weather was quite hard on 
livestock in much of the Great Plains, includ- 
‘ing the immediate Southwest; much suffering 

was reported from the southern part of the 
area, while in northern’ districts feeding was 

heavy, with more or less shrinkage, but losses 
were generally small In the central Rocky 
|Mountain region, the Great Basin, and the 

Southwest there was general suffering from 

the cold weather, much shrinkage, and some 

losses; heavy feeding was required rather gen- 
erally. 


Truck Crops Suffer 
Truck suffered severely from the freeze with 
much killed or badly damaged throughout the 
southern States, including northern Florida; 
injury was less severe in the Carolinas and 
|southeastern Virginia, while no damage was 
indicated in central and southern Florida. 


together with loans that may be obtained | ™ortgage securing the loan, as to payments 5 1932 5 1931 Sasenue. nergy vee paNee 40 ee 2 the: a 
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tion would enable the banks to engage |when due all taxes, liens, judgments, or ase) Freight. ....scsccsecesesseeeees . $2,451,929,614 $3.256.493.487 | The unseasonable advance of fruit buds had 
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Be it enacted etc.,, that for a period not to| 8S @ factor in determining the amount of | Expenses: $535,840,430 


curred; general heating of citrus groves was 
several nights, but 





equipment and miscellaneous i S. -affic a 96,530,341 117,596,070 | no serious injury was reported. 
physical property in existence May 31, 1919, “'™P or Soe on application to such Federal land bank end |/0Ss and. at the option of the mortgagor) Trae»... -cssssesssrs0s 1,172,988,646 1,564,437,566 | 
which was the effective date of merger. Sepa- oe upon approval of such application by the di- | 8nq Suosect to general regulations of the Fed-| trae oreo operations ... 28,059,611 41,584,876 | : . 
rate valuations were made of the property of | Pour Bills P sed |rectors of the bank postpone the payment of |, , va Loan Board, sums so received may G oat mms reat ee 157,273,688 183,981,555 | Soviet Russia Purchases 
each of the three predecessor companies and hsurance iJ s roposec any unpaid installment or installments in the uatidin, “ pay for reconstruction of the Masenvietion ton investinent “Cr. 3.938.994 7'550.848 
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records in September, 1926. The entry record- In New York Legislature postponed payment shall be made by paying 2 + + Maltway CRArGtine BEBEDLOR 640i idesencccecsgavdapageesse $452,224,703 $668,217,756 xe an Pp 
ing this showed an Increase in fixed capital > e1 the time each succeeding annual instali-| SEC. 4. (paste (b) of paragraph des "$732,542,742 ~”$977,126,225| Soviet R ] hased 
in the amount of § 3 and a corre- " {ment due, one-tenth of the amount of the |‘‘Fourth” of section 13 of the Federal Farm reve 7 yay rations $732,54: $977,126,225 Sovie ussia has recen urchase 
sponding credit to capita! surplus of the same [Continued from Page 5.] ae payment, and, in the case of | Loan Act, as amended (U.S. C., title 12, chap Railway tax eu, ae ha oafeuth's ¥ 279,2 308,007,641 | additional German ships ae Eee now 
amount ., |hibit companies from making loans or ad-|semiannual installments, by paying at the|7, sec. 781), is amended by adding at the end | Yncollectible railway revenues ......- < 900,828 | | : : : , 
A. Of course, that went down as undistrib- | vances to officers, directors, employes, etc. time each succeeding «semiannual installment | thereof a new sentence to read as foliows: ’ saul ete eetcaee pet | totaling 16 vessels of 67,512 gross tons. 
uted fixed capital? A. Yes, sir. A. 1072. To require licensing of all public| is due, one-twentieth of the postponed pay- | ‘Every such bank may carry real estate as an Railway operating IncOMe ....-++e-eeeeeeseeeeeeere crude eeas $542,224,703 $668,217,756 | While the sale prices and terms of sale 
Q. Being’ an appraisal and not a certain | adjusters ment, until the amount of such postponed | @8set, for a period of not exceeding five years, Tre he Peace Yon asa aye | are not known, itis believed that the price 
building or piece of equipment? A. 1084. To provide that Insuranee Super-| payment has been paid In any case in | at the amount of the banks investment Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..,.+e+seereeeeseeseeeerseeeeeres $85,791,719 $98,853 876 r Ms . pr 
A. Yes, sir. The details—that is, a summary | intendent shall not be subject to civil liability | which the number of remaining installments | therein at the time of acquirement of such | Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ......+seeeseeceeeeseeeeseeeenrs 32,107,985 31,418,392 | per ton was greater than the scrapping 
Further excerpts from transcript of of ce precnyes ee official acts. due on the mortgage, is seas eae 0 = Fest eatate oe , ~ aaa ae “Sos sans | eee which could have been obtained 
‘ ; Sec A. o authorize Insurance Superin-|case of annual installments, 0 ‘SS 20, l » operating income °;......-..+eee. 334,324, 98 d on OTe 
testimony will be printed in the issue tendent to adopt and promulgate Oe eee and|in the case of semiannual installments, the| SEC. 5. Section 13 of the Federal Farm | Bes rallway op 6 ——___—_ ———— | by Basak owners.— (Issued by Department 
oj Feb, 17. | Standards for valuation of assets. j}amount of the postponed payment shall be| Loan Act, as amended (U, S. C., title 12, chap. | Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent)..... eeeneeeseeeseeeces 76.83 76.94 | ommerce.) 
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Reorganization of I. C. C. Recommended by 


National Transportation Committee; Aboli- 


tion Advocated in Minority Report | 
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man, or a one-man bureau lield in the 
Department of Commerce determining 
policies with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

The other meinbers of the committee 
found that the existing regulatory mecha- 
nism of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is inadequate and should be im- 
proved by reorganization without expan- 
sion or increased expense. ; 

The report expressed the opinion that 
the St. Lawrence treaty should not be 
ratified unless it can be shown conclu- 
sively that, the project will be self-sup 
porting, and that the seaway “could be 
shown to be the march of progress and if 
cheaper and more enicient traisportation 


can thus be achieved.” : 
Mr. Smith oppesed construction of the 
waterway “becaus? it would be a waste of 


4 public funds.” 


Both reports favored adequate regula- 


tion of motor transportation, and agreed | 


that governmental! aid should be continued 


for the development of air transportation, | 


although this service, like _all others, 
should ultimately pay its own way. 


The majority declared tha: “adequate | 


security” for loans from the .Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation does not neces- 
sarily mean “marketable collateral,” but 
that “upon reorganization of evercapital- 
ized structures or on sound existing struc- 
tures, a particular loan is sufficiently pro- 


tected by priority of lien and reasonable | 


prospects of earnings available to its pri- 
ority of payment.’ 


Summary of Conclusions 


Reached by Committee 
Accompanying the report was a sum- 
mary of conclusions prepared by the Com- 
mittee. This summary follows in full text: 
“I, The railroad system must be pre- 
served. Changed conditions require new 
policies, but not abandonment of railroad 
regulation. The development of regula- 
tion and of new methods of transport 


make it necessary for Government further | 


to create and foster competition with or 
among railroads as a@ defense against 
monopoly. That is an expensive and in- 
effective attempt to do indirectly what 
Government has shown its ability to do 
directly. Regulation. is sufficient. Gov- 
ernment policies should be freed of any 
purpose either to favor or to handicap 
any form of transportation with relation 
to any other form. We can not: solve the 
problem on the theory upon which horses 
are handicapped in a race, In a fair 
field and no favor competition should be 
permitted to decide the result. Regulation 
should not attempt to “run the business 
of transportation. “It should concentrate 
on protecting the public against discrim~- 
ination and extortion and on requiring 
ihe most efficient service: at the lowest 
competitive cost. * * * 

“(1) Parallel lines and systems are waste- 
tul and unnecessary. Regional consolida- 
tions should be hastened and, where nec- 
essary, enforced, looking eventually to a 
single national system with regional di- 
visions and the elimination of all excess 
and obsolete lines and equipment. Neither 
holding companies nor any other device 


should be permitted to hinder consolida- | 


tion or evade the letter or the spirit of 

regulatory law. : 
“(2) Unprofitable railroad services 

should be replaced by cheaper alternative 


> sta methods. 
wnership and Operation 


Of Competing Services 

“(3) Railroads should be permitted _to 
own and operate competing services, in- 
cluding water. lines, but regulatory juris- 
diction should be extended to water rates 
and practices in coastal, intercoastal and 
lake shipping to relieve commerce of pres- 
ent chaotic conditions. Congress should 
promptly clarify its intention on the long 
and short haul clause of the Transporta- 
tion Act. 

“(4) Government assumption of all or 
part of the costs of inefficient competing 
transport as a defense against monopoly 
is no longer warranted and should be 
abandoned. As general principle in- 
land waterways should bear ail costs of 
amortization, interest, mainienance and 
operation of the facilities for their navi- 
gaticn. If they cannot bear such charges 


and compete with other forms of trans- | 


port they should be abandoned The St. 
Lawrence Waterway should be tested by 
this rule of self-support and if it fails 
in that test the pending treatv with Can- 
ada should not be ratified. Governmental 
commercial operation of the actual fa- 
Cilities of transportation, such as barge 
‘lines should not be continued. 

“(5) Automotive transportation should 
be put under such regulation as is neces- 
sary for public protection. 


ture on its behalf. plus its share of the | 


general tax load. Neither tax nor regu- 
lation sgnould be applied for any purpose 


of handicapping the march of progress | 


for the benefit of the railroads. 
Wages and Work Conditions 


Of Transportation Labor 
“(G6) Wages and working conditions of 
labor in transportation are determinable 


by established procedure in another forum | 


and are not within the scope of this in- 
quiry. There should be no heavier bur- 
dens on the railroads in employing labor 
to operate autgmobiles than on their com- 
petitors. In the railroads (as in other 
industries) rates, eapitalization, — salaries 
and wages must all follow changing eco- 
nomic conditions, but none should be sacri- 
ficed for the benefit of others. 

“(7) Beacons, weather service and sim- 
ilar 
maintained at public expens:, and air 
transport should be encouraged during its 
development stage, but we believe that 
every such service should ultimately pay 
its own way. 

“(8) The Committeé has no recommen- 
dation to make on pipe lines. 
“TI. The policy of trying 
railroad properties on some selected basis 
of valuation and then saying that they 
are entitled to earn a fair return on this 
appraisa¥ should be reconsidered. Where 
competition with trucks and other methods 
exists, it will determine rates. 
cases rates must be regulated, but the 
basis of costs of operation under efficient 
Pmanagement is a better general guide 
than any attempt to preserve capital 
structures regardless of economic trends. 
We see no reason why the rate-making 
rule should not say in plain English that 


.| existifig regulatory mechanism of the In- | 


It should bear | 
its fair burden of tak, but only on a) 
basis of compensation for public expendi- | 


auxiliaries to air traffic should be; 


. | 
‘¢ appraise 


In other | 


railroads are entitled to make a reason- | 
able profit based upon costs of efficient 
operation and that they are not entitled 
to earnings merely to preserve present 
structures if overcapitalized. 

“TII—The railroads should do much) 
that they have not done to improve their 
condition without any Government help | 
at all. They should promptly be freed 
of all unnecessary restrictions on the do- | 
ing of it. It has been estimated that less | 
than a 20 per cent increase in traffic 
would put most of them on. an earning 
basis. In view.of the narrowness of this 
margin of loss and of the very great 
savings possible in railroad operation, we 
regard their outlook as far from hopeless. 

“a) Railroads snould adop: the com- 
peting methods of which they complain. 

“(b) Railroads should cooperate to re- | 
duce competitive expense. A 


| 


“(1) Unnecessary services should be 
abandoned. 
“(2) Metropolitan terminals should be 


consolidated and unnecessary 
| scrapped. 

“(3) Circuitous haulage should be elim- 
| inated. 

“(c) Financial management should be 
improved. 

“(d). Transport methods and equipment | 
should be brought up to date. ~ 

“(e) In view of what could be done by 
better management, the general outlook 
| seems far from hopeless. 

“IV.—Regulatory jurisdiction should be | 
extended to the whole national transpor- | 
tation system but applied only to the ex- | 
|tent necessary for public protection. The | 


facilities 


| terstate Commerce Commission is inade- | 
|quate and should be improved by reor-| 
ganization without expansion or increased | 


expense. | 
* | 
Emergency Recommendations | 


‘Submitted by Committee | 
“V.—Emergency recommendations: 

“(1) Corporate reorganization can and 
|should be facilitated by revision of the 
| bankruptcy procedure. ‘ 


“(2) The recapture clause should be re-| 
pealed retroactively. 

“(3) The statutory rule of rate making 
should be revised. 

“(4) ‘Adequate security’ does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘marketable collateral.’” 
| ‘Mr. Smith, in his separate report, makes | 
|two recommendations for emergency ac- 
|tion. They are as follows: 
(1) The recapture clause of the Trans- 
{portation Act should be repealed. 

(2) A debtor relief act with a special 
| provision governing railroads, which will 
have for its object scaling down debts and 
|composing differences without bankruptcy 
| receiverships, should be passed, but its op- 
{eration should be for the period of the | 
|emergency only, which for the purpose of | 
| this act should be declared to end on Jan. 
1, 1935. 
| + + + 
| ‘The report of the National Transporta- 
|tion Committee, received by the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission, follows in full 
| text: 


| Herewith are presented:  jgme 

. The Conclusions of the National Trans- 
portation Committee. 
| B. The report of the Committee. 
| C. Supplemental report by former Governor 
| Alfred E. Smith who prefaces it. ‘“‘While I am 
| in substantial agreement with the greater part 
of the Committee report, this supplementary 
memorandum states my conclusions in my 
|own language, placing emphasis where I think 
{it belongs.” 

D. Special studies by the research staff to 
be published shortly by the Brookings Insti- 
| tution, Washington. 
| ++ 4+ 


| The Committee associated itself at the re- 
quest of certain business associations, savings 
banks, insurance companies, and fiduciary and 
{philanthropic institutions interested in rail- 
{road securities in response to an invitation 
in essential part as follows: 

“We, the undersigned organizations, repre- 
;senting many of the interests concerned, be- 
} lieve that there is no more important present 
task than a thorough and satisfactory solution | 
of the railroad problem, as an integral but 
the most urgent part of the entire trans- 
| portation problem. We beg that you examine 
all phases of the problem and recommend a 
solution which, with due regard for the public 
| interest, will ensure an opportunity for the | 
}railroads of this country to be put on a 
| business basis, so that neither now nor in 
the future will they constitute a present 
| threat to the invested savings of our citizens, 
to loss of employment to our wage earners, , 
and to the stability of the insurance com- 
panies and the savings banks; and so that the 
| present burden on the Federal Treasury and 
| the American taxpayer may be in a fair meas- 
| ure removed,” 

The Committee met and organized on Oct. 
7, 1932. It was composed of Calvin Coolidge, 
| chairman; Bernard M. Baruch, vice chairmga; 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith, Alexander 
Legge and Clark Howell. John W. Power acted 
as secretary. The Committee selected Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, to organize a research staff. 

Just as the committee’s work was nearing 
a close, it lost the distinguished director of 
its deliberations who was giving his great 
talents unsparingly to this work. The re- 
port had not taken form at the time of his! 
;death, but the committee has tried to carry | 
on in the spirit . his leadership. 


The committee gathered its facts from three | 

sources: 

; (1) Open hearings: 

| (2) Studies by other investigating bodies, 
memoranda, briefs and specific suggestions; 

(3) The work of Dr. Moulton and the staff. | 

This mass of material is too voluminous | 
and varied to publish in full, but the work | 
undertaken by the research staff will be pub-| 
‘lished shortly by the Brookings Institution. | 
Dr. Moulton's conclusions are his own. 

The transport problem has been with man 
since the first rude trails of prehistory. It 
has shaped the destiny of humanity. The 
closing of the caravan routes to the East In- 
}dies discovered America. History is full of | 
similar consequences. Just now, largely due | 
to the recent rapid development of new forms | 
of transportation, the railroad problem is 
acute in nearly all important countries, in- 
cluding our own. 
| -Commissions more or less similar to this 
committee have been at work in England, 
Canada and the Argentine Republic and we 
|have considered their reports and analyses. | 
|There are railroad commissions in nearly | 
every one of our 48 States and similar bodies | 
in. many other countries. These, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the very 
able congressional committees on these sub- 
jects have all been devoting themselves to 
the problems created by these rapid shifts. | 

Much of this work and a great mass of 
other data have been assembled and given 
careful stidy by the committee. The prob- 
lem is very complex and while the commit- 
tee is in substantial agreement as to con- 
clusions, it is too much to expect that four 
men of independent mental processes wolild 
all arrive at decisions by identical paths, or 
with equal emphasis on various factors. 

+++ 
B. The Revort 

I. The railroad system must he preserved. 
| Changed conditions require new policies, but 
}not abandonment of railroad regulation. The 
| development of regulation and of new meth- 
| ods of transport make it unnecessary for Gov- 
ernment further to create and foster com- 
petition with or among railroads as a defense 
against monopoly. That is an expensive and 
ineffective attempt to do indirectly what the 
|} Government has shown its ability to do dir! 
}rectly. Regulation is sufficient. | 
| _Government policies should be freed of any 
| purpose either to favor or to handicap any | 
|form of transportation with relation to any | 
} other form. e cannot solve the problem on | 
; the theory upon which horses are handicapped 
|in @ race. In a fair field and no favor com- 
{petition should be permitted to decide the 

‘ : 
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| ods, such as motor transport, which can ren- 
der adequate service on a profitable basis in 
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y restrained, is wasteful and, of course, 
U. S. T R E A SU RY untenable under a system which controls rates a anced Budget dvoca ted 
end practices to the ultimate. 
STATEMENT ; he cae and unnecessary overheads, e 
| ec es and services, inherent in the present 
multiplicity of railroads, are very expensive, A E. l t Oth Ne t 
Feb. 13. Made Public Feb. 15, 1933 ; and consolidations should be hastened. In s vam e O er a tons 
Receipts | plans for this, consideration should be given 
ay , ;to creating a single efficient system (rather | 
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;commerce and exerting a constant in- 
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Rulings Affect Farm Use of 
Energy, Sporting Goods 
And Stock Transfer at 
Death of Joint Owner 


[Continued from Page 3.) | 


I don’t know to what 
extent this is true in National Govern- 








(Continued from Page 1.] 

A dairy which obtains milx and con- 
verts it into use for retail purposes is 
held to be engaged in a business come 
mercial in character. Electrical energy 
pers in such operations will be subject 
oO tax. 


Electrical energy furnished to dairies 


“I have no pet theory as to what will | 
| relieve the depression. I doubt if it can be 
| seriously affected by any legislation or by 


| anything except the operation of natural | 
laws. 


Our Government and our people 


| to cover the greater habitable part of a con- 


| shackled by 
‘tors are free and unduly advantaged by va-) 


; the most efficient service at the lowest com- 


petitive cost. 
At the foundation of our system of com- 
munication is the railroad web, It is the most | 


j|important single element in our social and 


economic life. Its rapid extension enabled us 
tinent with a cohesive form of liberal govern- 
ment of 125,000,000 people united in a com- 
mon language, purpose and ideal and to main- 
tain national solidarity through periods of | 
stress. 

Both security and material welfare are in- 
voived in its continued efficient existence. The 
public interest is deeper than its investment 
or its need of good service. We are addressing 
a matter of national concern of the first mag- 
nitude. The railroad system must be con-} 
tinued and its efficiency preserved because of 
a necessity—economic, social and de- 
ensive. 


++ + 


(a) Government fostering of competition is 
no longer necessary as a defense against 


monopoly. | 
Above all other enterprises, railroads are, 
therefore, “affected with a public. interest” 


and, under an ancient doctrine of our law, 
peculiarly, subject to government regulation. 
In earlier development, the railroad fran- 
chise created an effective and complete mo- 
nopoly against which industrial and social 
segments had no defense. Ee 

Rigorous governmental control was inevi- | 
table. It took two forms: first, an effort to 
foster competition among different railroads | 
and to create and maintain, by Federal fi- 
nancial aid, other forms of competing trans- 
portation such as waterways; second, an in-/| 
tense regulatory control of the railroads | 
themselves. The latter has been practiced | 
long enough and sufficiently extended to | 
prove that it dominates competition or any 
other influence as the governing law of rail- 
road practice. 

To the extent that the monopoly inherent | 
in the railroad franchise was a menace, it is! 


|of the utmost importance to recognize that 


current railroad regulation safely controls it. 
Other safeguards have appeared. With in- 
creasing effect, new methods of transport are 
invading customary fields of railroad pat- 


ronage. 
On a basis of economic efficiency, inde- | 
dependent of government aid, pipe lines, | 


motor transport and airways are all making 
bids for business which the railroads can 
retain only by offering equivalent service 
at competitive rates. In these areas of com- 
petition there is no longer complete monopoly. ; 
These two developments—profection of regu- | 
lation and appearance of competing methods | 
—have created a new principle, viz.: 

In so far as #overnment policies have been 
designed, by Federal intervention, to create 
and maintain competition with or among 
railroads as a defense against monopoly, they 
should be abandoned as wasteful and un- 
necessary. Regulation is sufficient. 


+++ 


| (b) Regulation should provide a fair field 


and no fayor. 
The railroads complain that they are 
regulation while their competi- 


rious forms of discrimination in their favor. 
To the extent that this is true it is unfair. 
But it must be equally clear that, nothwith-| 
standing the deep public interest in our rail- 
roads, the’ Government cannot stand in the 
way of progress. Certain regulation of com- | 
petitive methods is necessary. They can- 
not be permitted to escape their just tax 
burdens. They ought not to be artificially 
advantaged by subsidy or otherwise. 

But regulation of them must arise from} 
its own necessity, and burdens upon them 
must derive from justice. The ‘Government | 
cannot, for the safe of the railroads, invent 
and apply to their competitors either regu- | 
lation or burden on the theory upon which | 


‘horses are handicapped in a race. 


A similar principle applies to railroads, and 
to the extent that they are handicapped by 
burdens for which the reason is obsolete or 
nonexistent, Government has a positive duty | 
to remove them, The guiding rule of the 
whole matter seems to us quite clear: 

With the danger of railroad monopoly going 
or gone and (whether going or gone) com- 
pletely controlled by regulation, Government 
has a positive duty to see to it that neither | 
the railroads nor their competitors are either | 
unduly handicapped or unduly advantaged. 
Thereafter, in a fair field and no favor, eco- 
nomic competition must decide the question 
cf survival under private ownership and op- 
eration. | 


++ + 


(c) Regulation should not be abandoned. It | 
should be put on the simple basis of public 


protection. ] 
There is respectable opinion that the devel- | 
opment of effective competitive methods | 


argues for the abandonment of all railroad | 
regulation. The Committee cannot concur, 
Competition of parallel methods is as yet 
limited and localized and, while it is a power- | 
ful and growing force against monopoly, it | 


does not relieve the necessity for railroad | 
regulation and, because of other aspects | 
of public interest and dependence already 


mentioned, in our opinion, it never will. On 
the contrary, we regard regulation as necessary | 
in the interest of both the railroads and the 
public and we think that it should be ex- 
tended to other forms of transportation. 

But, for reasons stated hereinafter, more 
care must be taken to maintain managerial | 
initiative. Regulation, whether of railroads or 
other forms, should not attempt to “run the 
business” of transportation. It should con- 
centrate on protecting the public against dis- 
crimination, extortion and other abuses of 
monopoly and on insuring the most efficient 
fhe lowest competitive cost. 


service at ; 
If these conclusions on general principles | 
are correct, several changes in policy flow | 


inevitably therefrom, viz: 

(1) Parallel lines and systems are wasteful 
and unnecessary. Regional consolidations 
should be hastened and, where necessary, 
enforced, looking eventually to a single na- 
tional system with regional divisions and 
the elimination of all excess and obsolete | 
lines and equipment. Neither holding com- 
panies nor any other device should be per- | 
mitted to hinder consolidation or evade the 
letter or the spirit or regulatory law. 

The policy of maintaining parallel and com- 
peting lines or systems on the theory that 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


a As of Feb. 15, 1933 


New York, Feb. 15.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 































Austria (schilling) 13.9940 
Belgium (belga) + 13.9223 
Bulgaria (lev) .....+ssse. .7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9616 
Denmark (krone) os - 15.2975 
England (pound) - 343.2333 
Finland (markka) 1.4850 
France (franc) ........++. + 3.9136 
Germany (reichsmark) + 23,7689 
Greece (drachma) ....++.+ oe 5616 
Hungary (pengo) ...+++++- + 17,4400 
WOE CHINO occa ccdenccnnes -- §.1130 
Netherlands (florin) ..... «ee 40,1428 
Norway (krone) ...-.seeee «+ 17.5783 
Poland (zloty) ... - 11,1950 
Portugal (escudo 3.1212 
Rumania (leu) 5958 
Spain (peseta) ++ 8.2082 
Sweden (krona) + 18.2076 
SwitZ@land (franc) 19.2823 
Yugslavia (dinar) +» 1.3587 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... ++ 21.8750 | 
China (Shanghai tael) ... ++ 28.1718 | 
China (Mexican dollar) .. . 19.9375 | 
China (Yuan) + 19.9583 | 
India (rupee) ++ 25.9525 
Japan (yen) ++ 20.4750 
Singapore (dollar) ....... -» 39.7500 
Canada (dollar) .. 84.0625 
Cuba (peso) +» 99.9656 | 
Mexico (silver peSO) .......se00. ++ 28.1050 | 
Argentina (gold peso) ........+... . 58.4744 | 
Brazil (milreis) ......, 7.6350 | 
eT ere er 6.0250 | 





Truguay (peso) . 47. 
Colombia (peso) 


Bar silver 
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95.2400 
25.7500 
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; Commission's 


{ controversy. 


| waterways. 


{of public money. 


| (b) 


}mitude and very great cost. 


|counting used by the Government in respect 


|ness of the present situation ‘justifies and 
|demands’—I -find that my thinking on 
|these and other questions is so entirely 
;out of harmony with that of the leaders 
|Of Congress as evidenced by action be- 
jing taken and the opinions being ex- 


operate competing services, including water 
lines, but regulatory jurisdiction should be 
extended toy water rates and practices in 
coastal, intercoastal and lake shipping to 
relieve commerce of present »chaotic condi- 
tions. Congress should promptly clarify its 
intention on the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Transportation Act. 


Restrictions on the ownership by railroads 
of water-borne, automotive or other compet- 
ing services seem anomalous in a _ regime 
which. has demonstrated its effective control | May be excused.’ 

oth rates and practices. | i resi 

There are certain competitive situations | Alvin Macauley, | president of Packard 
where railroad rates between two ports are | Motor Company: “The only very definite 
convictions that I have on the subject 


fixed by regulation and unregulated water 
| are that thé depression was duc te wreck- 


rates are in chaos. This is disturbing to com- 
merce and unfair to railroads. For this and | : 
oe neanoas, ‘we believe tha bg jurisdiction |less extravagance in goverriment—na- 
he regulating body shou extended to | ti i 

cover intercoastal, coastal and lake commerce. | ee yc municipal, ete., and to an 

We do not mean to recommend that water use of too generous credit that made us 
rates, based on actual lower costs, should be | think in 1929 if we hadn’t the money we 
- ee Page ss = eee te: a rayon | desired we could borrow it somewhere. 

; is ; ; ; | And in point of fact. Id i 
a situation, some stabilizing infiuence should , ct, we could and did. 
be applied in the interest of ‘commerce gen- The inflated times. the inflated profits 
erally as well as in fairness to railroads. and the inflated t led th 

The law prohibits a railroad from charg- axes le he country 
ing less for a longer than for a shorter haul, | © believe that the country could be run 
or — same line, in the same direction, 
the shorter being included in the longer, but | boo! 
permits the Interstate Commerce Commis- pocket k were inexhaustible. 
sion a discretion to relieve this restriction.| y.- 

The law is not altogether clear and the | First Thoughts 

interpretation and © decisions | ° * 
have been the subject of long and persistent | Of Situation Noted 
Grave consequences affecting “ 

wide economic.areas are involved and the| “Along toward the middle of 1929 first 


situation requires prompt clarification. Two|a few and finally many financiers took 
pending suggestions by the Interstate Com- alarm at the outlook Th 

ey knew that the 
merce Commission and one by the House taxes were set and fixed by extravagance 


Committee might contribute thereto. If ju- 
risdiction of the Commitsion-be extended to| Of the Nation. They knew that the in- 
come of citizens was not fixed. 


ae mein commerce, or if a new 

rule of rate making be adopted, the prob- 

lem would be simplified. But if neither of | could see that with the puncture of the 

these things is done, it is important that | inflation bubble there would be a serious 
| decline in values and incomes without any 
corresponding decline in taxation. 


Congress act at once to declare its intention 
on this important application of the so-called 
“Government does nof seem in good 


“long-and-short haul” controversy. 
>" + 


) Government assumption of all or part 
of the costs of inefficient competing trans- 
ports as a defense against monopoly is no 
longer warranted and should be abandoned. 
As a general principle inland waterways 
should bear all costs of amortization, inter- 
est, maintenance and operation of the fa- 
cilities for their navigation. If they can not 
bear such charges and compete with other 
forms of transport, they should be aban- 
doned. 


The St. Lawrence waterway should be tested 
by this rule of self-support and if it fails | VOlving hundreds of millions are being con- 
in that, test the pending treaty with Canada |Sidered. Our studies show no commensurate 
should not be ratified. Governmental com- | @Conomic benefit resulting from much of this 
mercial operation of the actual facilities of |Spending. In such circumstances, we think 
transportation, such as barge lines, should|that a large part of this activity should be 
not be continued. abandoned or at least suspended. 

Creation and maintenance, by Government, | ,, It bears heavily on the taxpayer as a direct 
of competing methods of ‘transport, where | urden and even mote heavily on the whole 
the result is not (as in the Panama Canal)|CO™munity in its contribution to the post- 
to provide more efficient servicé at lower cost, remgeerstted prosperity. 
but only (as in some inland waterways) to | ay eae ty of our system depends on the 
maintain at the taxpayers’ expense, more | Suances ae Federal expenditures with reve- 
costly and less efficient service can no longer jury we fi a ie aime of taxation seem almost 
be justified as a defense against monopoly. | fai’ Qtpency ty Aimcult to justify this waste- 

This Government has long been committed | dollars Ge reise ——— # millions of 
to the improvement and maintenance of ship- | turns SO Dalen Ge eOgMOMIC TEs 
ways and of at least the outer harbors of | . 
ports accessible to great naturally navigable 
This involves expense, defrayed | 


«4 


jto tide them over in bad times. They 


| to added taxeburdens in times of emer- 
|gency. The business men of the country 
——————— 





| recovery. 


The conclusion of the report and 
the separate statement of Alfred E. 
Smith will be printed in succeeding 
issues. 


at particular points, in the development of 
the instrumentalities of interstate and inter- 
national commerce. 

To an extent, these waterways are the rail- 


pressed, that I fee! I would only be wast- | 
ing the time of; your committee were I| 
|to appear before you, hence hope that I) 


|@S we would like to run it if the national | 


They | 


| times to create, as businesses do, reserves | 


| Spend all their income and trust to bor- | 
rowings in the form of bond issues and | 


Our waterway policy for the past | 
;few years has averaged a cost of about $100,- | 
| 000,000 annually and tremendous projects in- | 


At a time when the | 





| Applications Received 


By Radio Commission 


received: 


‘ 
The Federal Radio Commission made 
public Feb. 15 the following applications 


Broadcasting applications: 
Portland Maine Publishing Co., 


Portland, 


|Me., construction permit for new station to 


WNBW, Inc., 


pletion to Feb. 15, 


use 1,340 kc., 500 w., unlimited time; amended 
as to equipment to be used. 
Carbondale, 
|of construction permit granted Aug. 18, 1952, 
; to exténd dates of commencement and com- 
1933, and June 15, 
respectively; to change transmitter and studio 
location to United States Route No. 6, Jermyn 
Borough, Pa., changes in equipment and ex- | 
tend dates of commencement and completion. 


Pa., modificaiion 


1933, 


WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp., Knox- 


| ville, Tenn,, 
equipment, change 
; hours from 1,310 kc., 


LaGrange. Ga., 


ae 


| ment. 


construction permit to change 
frequency, 


power and 


100 w., unlimited hours 


FX, Dana McNeil, 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 


+++ 


| to 1,240 kc., 250 w., one-half time with WKAQ, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


WKEU, Allen Wright Marshall 
Wright Marshall Sr., and Guy Aaron Malcoim, 
modification of construction 
permit granted Jan. 20, 1933, for changes in | 


Jr., 


Pierre, S. Dak., 


Applications other than broadcasting: 





City of Santa Barbara, Calif.. construction | 
ermit for a new municipal police station; 


requency to be assigned by the Commission; 
100 w. 


}and Virginia, construction permit for a new | 
station, 


;general experimental 


M & H Sporting Goods Co., portable in New 
| York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut | 


40,000, 55,000, 


toon 81,000 aoe Te w.; construction permit 
|for a new general experimental station, 40,000, 
55,000, 60,000, 81,000 kce., 200 w. 


a@ new general 


| cover 


Michigan Broadcasting Co., 7310 Woodward 
| Street, Detroit, Mich., construction permit for 
experimental 
| 60,500-80,000 ke., 15 to 100 w. 
W1XP. Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
| ogy, South Dartmouth, Mass., renewal of spe- 
cial experimental station license. 

KFJI Broadcastegs, Inc., portable, license to 
construction permit for 


station, 51,400- 


a broadcast 


pickup station; 1,518 kc., 15 w. 


| City of Waco, Tex., construction permit for 
a new municipal police station; 1,750 kc., 50 w. 
There wer also received 203 applications 


|for amateur station licenses. 





‘Treasury Advertises Sale 


| Of Issue of Short-term Bills. 


Approximately $60,000,000 of 
| Treasury bills will be sold immediately 
|on a discount basis to the highest bidder, 
|Secretary of the. Treasury Mills 
nounced as of Feb. 16., 

Tenders on the issue, which will 


| 
Allen 


con- | 


91-day | 


an-| 


: ; ; : 7 ‘ s ; |through lack of foresi 

result. Regulation should not attempt to “run oniy ate ices. Tansportation can operate | fluence .in depressing prices throughout about the conditions that ebatres eee | which are engaged in the manufacture and 
the business” of transportation. It should con- | es. the world. | nabi ; ao eee eee . sale of butter, cheese, and similar dair 
centrate on protecting the public against dis- a | “Speaking frankly—which the serious- | habit was largely man-made. I do not products i ot bie the ‘“ 
|crimination and extortion and on requiring (3) Railroads should be permitted to own and : |believe that the cure can be.” ba & nov subject to the tax mee 


| Posed by section 616 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 


+ + 
Toy Pool Tables 


SECTION 609.—SPORTING GOODS. 
Regulations 46, Article 55: S. T. 636. Tax- 
ability of pool tables. S. T. 533 (Bulletin XI- 


Reference fs made to S. T. 533 (Bulletin XI- 
42, page 14), which holds that any article 
constructed in the semblance of a pool table, 
in substantially the usual proportions of such 
a table and of similar characteristics, which 
is more than 30 inches long (outside measure- 
ments) is a pool table within the meaning 
of section 609 of the Revenue Act of 1932 and 
taxable as such. 

The question of the taxability of such ar- 
ticles under section 609 of the Revenue Act 
}Of 1932 has been reconsidered. Section 609 
| imposes a tax on pool tables, without regard 
; to size, and also on games, except children’s 
toys and games. There are on the market cere 
tain articles made of metal or wood which re- 
semble pool tables, but which are not suscep- 
| tible of use in playing the regular game of 
| Pool or any stmilar game. 

Use Determining Factor 
| The taxability of these articles depends on 
| whether they are pool tables or adult games, 
| within the meaning of the w, or whether 
they are merely imitations of pool tables de- 
| Signed for use by children and subject to 
classification as children’s toys or games. 

Just when an article is a pool table or adult 
| game and when a children’s toy or game is a 
question of fact. As a general rule the size 
of an article is not the only test in determin- 
ing such a question. 

However. it being impossible to inspect every 
article placed on the market and advertised 
as a pool table, this office, in order to secure 
uniformity in the enforcement of the law and 
to draw a more reasonable line of demarca- 
tion with respect to these articles, holds that 
|any article constructed in the semblance of a 
pool table, in substantially the usual propor- 
tions of such a table and of similar charac- 
teristics, which is more than 45 inches long 
(outside measurement) is a pool table or adult 
game within the purview of section 609 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932 and taxable as such. 

Tables 45 inches or less in length will not 
‘be regarded as pool tables or adult games, 
and, therefore, are not subject to tax. S. T. 
| 533, supra, is modified to conform to the 
conclusion reached herein. 

+ 


+ + 


Transfer of Stock at Death 
SECTION 723.—TRANSFER OF STOCKS, ETC, 

Regulations 71, Article 35; S. 7. 638. 

It is held that the transfer of stock stand- 
jing in the name of two parties as joint ten- 
j ants with right of survivorship to the name 
|of the survivor upon thé death of either party 
| does not incur the tax imposed by Schedule 

A-3 of Title VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
as amended by séction 723 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. ° 

Where a transfer is effected to either one 
or the other of the parties while they are both 
living, the tax imposed by Schedule A-3 will 
|} be incurred. 
| 


| 42, 14 modified): 





National Bank Suspensions 
National banks suspending Feb. 14 as 


be reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 


| dated Feb. 23 and which, will replace an-|rency and made public Feb. 15 were: 


|} other issue of similar size maturing that 
}date, will be accepted by Federal reserve 
banks up to 2 p. m., E. & T., on Feb. 20, 


Secretary Mills said. 





roads’ competitors and, as far as they go, 
these expenditures favor them. But in respect 
of accessories to naturally navigable water- 
ways, such as ocean harbors and their ap- 
proaches and the harbors and channels of the 
Great Lakes, this is a recognized function of 
government the world over, for naval as well 
as commercial purposes, and the railroads 
may be presumed to have been located, 
financed and constructed with this in view. 
We have not heard it decried &s an unjust 
handicap, and with these remarks it passes 
from our consideration. 

But, with inland waterways in general, the 
case is otherwise. For the sake of illustration, 
let us imagine a Federally-constructed canal 
between, for @¢xample, Topeka and Oklahoma 
City—a stark ditch. If that canal fairly bore 
the burdens of its cost of construction and 
Operation and yet could furnish transporta- 
tion at an advantage over rails, nobody couid 
complain, regardless of the extent to which 
it diverted railroad traffic. But if such was 
not the case and the canal could compete only 
if the public paid enough of these charges to 
undercut the cost of rails, it seems too ob- 
vious for argument that its creation and 
maintenance would be a direct impairment of 
the railroad system by public subsidy and dis- 
tinctly inimical to the national interest. 

Exactly the same principle of self-support 
seems applicable to any natural waterway 
upon which improvement and engineering de- 
vices are necessary to provide effective navi- 
gation, We think it is the very touchstone 
of the whole vexed problem and that every 
existing or projected improvement should be 
tested by its application. Any project which 
fails to answer that test should be abandoned, 
without hesitation, as an unwarranted waste 


+ + 
(a) The Great Lakes Waterway 


The connecting channels of the Great Lakes 
were not navigable in the modern sense in 
their natural state; but the Great Lakes 
waterway now stands as a fully created, im- 
plemented and efficient system of navigation 
which, in many respects, falls under the con- 
siderations governing Federal improvement of 
ocean ports, harbors and shipways. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway 

There are obviously not at present any 
facilities for navigation, by ocean-going ves- 
sels, of the restricted waterways connecting 
the Great Lakes with each other and with 
the sea. The project te create such a ship- 
way to the head of Lake Superior is a ma- 
jor engineering project of stupendous mag- 


life insurance. 


There is diversity of cpinion as to whether 
the project is practicable. It is clear from 
our studies that the peculiar type of lake 
bulk-carriers is far more efficient than any 
ocean freighter, and from this fact that the 






think that, before ratification of the pending Total Admitted assets . 
seaway treaty with Canada bargaining away 
valuable American rights, this project should 


be fairly tested on the rule of self-support 


and, if it fails, the treaty should not be 
ratified. 

~++ 
(c) Government Barge Lines 


Argument for and against Government op- 
eration of barge lines was strongly pressed 
before us. In this case, not only is the water- 
way itself provided and maintained at public 
expense, but the actual business of transpor- 
tation thereon is in part financed by Govern- 
ment. The claim is made, and in our judg- 
ment sustamed. that, if the methods of ac- 


of the Panama Canal were applied, they would 
reveal operating losses which are charged to 
the taxpayer. We think that actual Govern- 
ment operation of the facilities of transpor- 
tation, wholly or partly at public expense, is 
unjust to the vast majority of people, and 
unwarranted by any argument that has come 
to our attention. 
-~+ + 


(da) Inland Waterways in General. 

We recommend that the Congress give con- 
sideration to the formulation of a consistent 
policy on inland waterways. We think that 
the test of self-support should be applied to 
every existing or proposed inland waterway. 

Unbearable tax burdens are generally recog- 
nized as a principal hindrance to economic 


| 
by taxation of the whole Nation, but applied 
| 














$1,127,213,202 
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YEARS of 


Security and Service 


On February 1, 1843, when THE MUTUAL LIFE 


began business, the cornerstone of life insurance protection in 
America was laid. 


On February 1, 1933, THE MUTUAL LIFE completed 
ninety years of service in building the present secure structure of 


This Company is the first American life insurance company to 
complete 90 years of service. In spite of wars, epidemics, panics 
and depressions, its progress has been upward and its record is one 
tribute to the institution of Life Insurance. 

During 1932 — after payment of $181,256,070.46 to beneficiaries 
and living policyholders — the Company increased its assets by 
$20,977,152.60; reflected its gains in operations by setting aside 
$34,600,376.23 for dividends to policyholders in 1933; and main- 


. \ . ° ae 
tained ‘its Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Contin- 
gencies at over 58 Million Dollars. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1932 


a of economy is restricted practically to ® LIABR IESE 
are 20) ny s Ss C C CAL 
) ' 9 . Real Estate ............ $ 20,166,532 Policy R: 
}savings in cost of transshipment. But our Mesttese les... Baan Olicy Reserves ..... «+ sess ees $ 966,990,460 
ae : ° age Loans + 300,391,074 S 
stud es also show that, in Be seeeenaies Bane DN MOOD «p46 000 0a0000bes - 220,845,661 Other Policy Liabilities ee” 19,793,581 
ability, cou this min saving be enoug Liberty Bonds and other U. S. Premiums, Interest, and Rents paid : ; 
to approximate even the carrying charges on Government Securities 40,803,654 ad o . Spal 
this project. Otero ca eth ens is . In AGVANCE. 3)... 1. ess sereccce 2,138,357 
. er Bonds onie’ 471,485,707 Miscellaneous Liabilities . 4,647,727 
F 2 i} eee sc... 22,108,002 Reserve for taxes.......... 4,188,261 
In conformity with one of the general prin- Interest and Rent | Dividends payable in 1933 34, 376 
ciples already announced, if we seaway could eet pases ress ikke aaramevens | Reserve for Future Deferred Divi- 
be shown to be the march of progress an course of collection. . 107, | i cae bats ccaun van stoned 
| chen per and more efficient Gacmatatian, can <n ($15,066,935 at interest) .... 15,721,251 | Special Contingency Reserve ..... 9,278,168 
thus be achieved, no barrier should be im- ash advanced to pay claims... .. 18.096 Fund for Depreciation of Securities 
posed against such a development. But we and General Contingencies ..... 58,773,457 


Total Liabilities 


In this statement bonds not subject to amortization and all stocks are at 
values recommended by National Conventionof Insurance Commissioners. 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON, President 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


THOMAS P. MORGAN, Jr., Manager 


Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| First National Bank of Carlsbad, Calif., 
resources, $128,091. 

First National Bank of Oceanside, Calif., 
resources, $865,482. 








$1,127,213, 202 
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[nnovations in Postal System 
to Meet New Conditions. » 





~ Mechanical Facilities 


Expanded, Adminis- 


\, trative Changes Effected and Plant Adapted 
, & to Transformed Service Requirements 
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By DR. WITT BOWDEN u 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


STUDY of the recent history and present 

status of the Postal System by the 

United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics shows that it has been undergoing a se- 
ries of changes which, although more con- 
tinuous and therefore less noticeable, are 
probably no less radical in character than 
the changes that have revolutionized many 
other American industries. 

One needs to go back no more than a quar- 
ter of a century to discover that the system 
has been transformed in regard to the na- 
ture and variety of services rendered; the 
us of mechanical methods; the introduction 
of administrative changes; the adaptation of 
the physical plant to changing conditions 
and needs; and the increased productivity 
of labor. ; 

Since 1908—the first year included in the 
present study—the vast and complicated sys- . 
tem of parcel post has been developed. Con- 
nected with parcel post has been the intro- 
duction of th collect-on-delivery system, the 
insuring of parcels, and special-handling ar- 
rangements. Among the other additions to 
the services rendered are the Postal Savings 
System, village delivery, and extensions of 
the delivery system in both city and country. 

In smaller offices and with regard to some 
phases of the work in larger offices, mechan- 
ical methods are not economically applicable; 
but for handling a wide variety of activities, 
such methods have been devised and ex- 
tended in recent years to an extent that is 

- seldom realized by patrons of the system, 
Improved canceling and post-marking ma- 
chines are used in all offices large enough to 
justify their adoption. 

+ + 

In preparing letters for the canceling ma- 
chine, mechanical facing tables are used. 
Many varieties of automatic conveyors have 
been devised and put into use. 

An important factor in the development 
of motor vehicles and airplanes has been the 
extensive patronage of these industries by 
the postal system. Large firms and insti- 
tutions have been encouraged to make use 
of such devices as metered postage machines. 
In the handling of finances and accounts, 
many kinds of the most efficient types of 
bookkeeping and calculating machines are in 
extensive use. 

There has been an even greater variety of 
administrative changes for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency. Among these may be 
included a definite budgeting of funds for 
encouraging invention and for buying or 
renting and maintaining labor-saving de- 
vices. 

A division of cost ascertainment has been 
established for carrying on a continuing 
Study of the various phases of income and 
expenditure as a basis for conducting the 
financial affairs of the postal system ac- 
cording to sound economic principles. The 
handling of the accounts of smaller offices 
has been decentralized in what is known as 
the district post office accounting system. 

Remarkable economies have been effected 
in the money-order accounting system. Sur- 
veys have been conducted for the purpose 
of discovering the most efficient methods, 





Survival of Panics 
by Public School 
System 


By 
wr 


Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


N 1837, three years after the Free School 
Act was passed in Pennsylvania, there 
came the first nation-wide panic, and the 
new public school was attacked repeat- 

edly, but survived. 

In 1857 our schools advanced under ad- 
verse conditions. The State Department of 
Public Instruction was started, and teacher 
training was authorized in the Normal 
School Act of that year. 

In the depression period of 1873 the pres- 
ent State Constitution went into effect and 
provided for education of “all the children.” 
And for the first time women came to exer- 
cise a control in the management of school 
affairs. 

Out of the panic of 1893 there came a 
program of closer attention to child wel- 
fare, enactment of the child labor laws, the 
compulsory attendance law, the free text- 
book law, and organization and promotion 
of a definite system of public high schools. 

From the depression of 1907 there came 
in 1909 the first School Code which was 
vetoed on legal technicalities, but came 
through in the session of 1911. Finally, en- 
actment of the Edmonds law came in 1921, 
in the period of unrest that followed the 
World War. 

These are examples of § educational 
achievement won through previous periods 
of economic stress. Each has been a mile- 
stone in the pathway of public education. 

Here is a real challenge. The State Super- 
intendent and his staff, and the Educational 
Commission have been wrestling with the 
problem since the depression began. They 
have made certain recommendations which 
are worthy of your careful consideration. 

Education will play a large part in the 
solution by the people of the present eco- 
nomic situation. Relief is to come from the 
citizens themselves, and a new technique 
must be developed in terms of welfare for 
all. 

When dull times came to a community a 
century or more ago, the people always had 
the open frontier for escape and opportunity 
to start life anew. iNow there is no fron- 
teir. There is no place to which people can 
escape. We must make the best of it right 
here. We are locked in a close-ordered so- 
cial and economic condition, and economic 
formulas and laws offer only limited relief. 

Education, not only for children, but for 
adults as well, opens the way to a perma- 
nent solution to many of our current prob- 
lems. No stone should be left unturned in 
our provision of education for all who desire 
to learn. 

United effort will carry one of our biggest 
and most important businesses  safetly 
through the depression. 


formulating plans for standardized pro- 
cedures, and making available to the en- 
tire system the best methods ound any- 
where in the system. 

An administrative reorganization has co- 
ordinated the mailing and finance divisions 
in the various larger offices. In order to 
avoid slack time and to make possible a 
full utilization of the labor facilities of the 
system, postal employes perform a variety 
of funetions and thus the advantages of 
specialization are combined with the econo- 
mies of interchangeability of labor. 

An important illustration of recent coordi- 
nation of labor for greater efficiency is the 
unit system for facing, canceling, and sep- 
arating letters in ‘the larger offices. The de- 
velopment and general application of a sys- 
tem of efficiency ratings has characterized 
recent postal history. 

+ 


In the adaptation of the physical plant. to 
changing conditions and needs the princi- 
pal problems have been created by the de- 
velopment of the Parcel Post System. Dur- 
ing the first decade of the present century 
an extensive program of construction was 
undertaken and the buildings put up were 
remarkably efficient for the handling of the 
classes of mail then authorized by law. 

With the development of the Parcel Post 
System during the second decade of the 
century, the existing plant proved to be ex- 
tremely inadequate. Its inadequacy was ac- 
centuated by the halting of construction pro- 
grams as a result of the World War. 

With the working out of experimental 
methods for handiing parcel post and the 
new special services, and with the further 
improvement of the technique of handling 
other kinds of mail and the older special 
services, a new program of construction was 
recently undertaken and is now well ad- 
vanced. 

The various changes thus briefly outlined 
have been a¢companied by a remarkable in- 
crease in the productivity of labor. On a 
conservative basis of calculation—conserva- 
tive in the sense that the change in the 
volume of output is underestimated and the 
change in the volume of labor is overesti- 
mated—the productivity of labor in the 
postal system increased from a base of 100 
in 1908 to 171.8 in 1930, declining, because 
of the falling off in business, to 163.4 in 1931. 

Post office employes carry on their work 
under a remarkable variety of conditions 
and find it necessary to meet and solve a 
great diversity of problems. These condi- 
tions and problems range all the way from 
the crossroads country post office to a met- 
ropolitan postal system. 

A ‘more or less typical office of the more 
remote kind is supplied by a star-route con- 
tractor who brings the mail once daily from 
a@ town a dozen miles away. This town in 
turn is reached, not by railway nor by pub- 
lic conveyance, but by star route from the 
nearest railroad station 25 miles away. 

+ + 


All the work of the post office, handling 
the mail of the various classes, performing 
the various special-service transactions—for 
example, insuring parcels, keeping books, 
and making reports and serving as a cen- 
tral agency for community information—all 
of these varying activities are required of 
the postmaster virtually without assistance. 

In contrast is a metropolitan post office 
150 miles away with many hundreds of em- 
ployes, millions of dollars in revenue, mil- 
lions of special-service transactions—as the 
issuing of money orders—and hundreds of 
millions of pieces of mail per .year. 

Varying conditions and problems are il- 
lustrated by the types of buildings and of 
material equipment. In many places the 
work of the postal employes is carried on 
in rented structures, as, for example, in 
an outgrown mercantile establishment taken 
over by the Post Office Department in one of 
the larger cities, pending the completion of 
a publicly owned building. 

A large proportion of the structures now 
in use were built many years ago under the 
influence of the so-called monumental ideal 
of public architecture. Even in some of the 
larger cities where the volume of postal 
business is so large as to make mass hand- 
ling economical, there are buildings of the 
monumental type with interior columns and 
other arrangements which seriously interfere 
with the use of modernized mechanical fa- 
cilities and efficient grouping of equipment 
and of employes. This condition-is the prin- 
cipal cause of the recent adoption of an ex- 
tensive building program. 

The problems confronting postal employes 
are not confined to those of meeting the 
needs of individual patrons. There are many 
specialized needs that require ingenuity and 
adaptability. These are illustrated by the 
mass of parcels issuing from mail-order 
houses; the vast quantity of periodicals, the 
bulk of which has rapidly increased, due to 
modern advertising; the handling of money 
orders for firms whose receipts are largely in 
that form; and the irregular influx of circu- 
lars in large quantities from big firms which, 
in recent years, have made increasing use 
of circulars for advertising purposes. 

+ + 


Another phase is illustrated by the trans- 
fer and transportation of mail. One of the 
most important matters in this connection 
is concerned with conveying mail from one 
operation to another—for example, from the 
canceling machines to the primary separat- 
ing cases. Another aspect of the problem 
of transportation is to be found in convey- 
ing mail from one floor to another, while 
still another is found in the transfer of mail 
from outside conveyances, as motor vehicles, 
to the post office and vice versa. 


Of course, the larger aspect of transporta- 
tion is found in the conveying of mail from 
one post office to another. Trunk-line rail- 
way connections, as between Washington and 
Baltimore, simplify the problem, but even 
here the economical utilization both of space 
and of the time of postal employes requires 
constant study and adaptation to changing 
conditions. 

When the two post offices are as widely 
separated as Baitimore, Md. and Burnt 
Woods, Oreg., for example, transportation 
is obviously a complicated process. It is 
sufficient here to enumerate some of the 
principal modes of transportation of mail 
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Topical Survey of the State Governments 


VERMONT’S STATE AGENCIES 
FOR HEALTH PROMOTION 


Division of Activities for Disease Prevention, Sanitation, 
Research and Analysis and Other Public Service 


, Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the sixty-first of a series of articles describing the public health 


activities of State governments. 


By DR. CHARLES F. DALTON 


Secretary, Department of Public Health, State of Vermont 


HE PUBLIC HEALTH organization 
T of Vermont began in 1886, when an 

Act was passed providing for the ap- 
pointment of a State Board of Health, 
zonsisting of three members. Previous 
to that time, the selectmen of the towns 
had constituted the local board of 
health, but with no central affiliations. 

In 1923, the Department of Public 
Health became one of the constituents of 
the State Government, the State Board 
of Health continuing as such in charge 
of the Department. The regulatory 
power of the Board has been confirmed 
on at least two occasions by the Supreme 
Court. 

The Secretary of the Board is the ad- 
ministrative officer. He has general su- 
pervision of the Department, including 
finances, also takes the direct charge of 
2ollection of vital statistics. 

+ + 

A special legislative act in 1898 cre- 
ated the laboratory of hygiene and pre- 
scribed its services. These consist of ex- 
amination of specimens under the fol- 
towing heads: 

1.—Bacteriological, including diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
malaria, typhoid fever, and various 
other infections; 

2.—Pathological, examination for can- 
cer and other tumors, and other ab- 
normal tissues; under this head also is 
included the medico-legal autopsies; 

3.—Sanitary chemistry, including wa- 
ter analysis and examination of milk 
specimens, also checks on water treat- 
ment and sewage disposal plants; 

4—Food chemistry, samples submitted 
for detection of adulteration or sub- 
standard articles, also collection of food 
and drugs for checking legal qualities; 

5.—Serological, examination of blood 
for syphilis, and undulant fever, animal 
blood for contagious abortion and poul- 
try specimens for white diarrhea of 
fowls. 

The Director of the Laboratory is, by 
virtue of his office, also State pathologist, 
and, as such, is at the call of the State’s 
Attorney for performing autopsies in 
cases where foul play is suspected. 
Should the case come to trial, he is also 
available as an expert witness equally 
accessible to either the prosecution or 
the defense. The benefit of this plan 
in money saving to the State and the 
people has never been computed, but 
must run into many thousands of dollars 
each year. 

The division of communicable diseases 
cogperates with health officers and phy- 
sicians in the diagnosis, control and re- 
porting of communicable diseases and 
devotes much time to the control of 
venereal diseases. Diphtheria antitoxin 
and toxin-antitoxin are furnished free 
through established stations throughout 
the State, silver nitrate solution is dis- 
tribudted directly to the physicians and 
antisyphilitic treatment is furnished for 
indigent cases. This division cooperates 
with: the United States Public Health 
Service, the director being Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon. 

+ + 


The sanitary engineering department 
has control of water and sewage plants, 
public buildings, including schoolhouses 
and camps, and tourists’ houses. Reg- 
ular inspection is made of all boys’ and 
girls’ camps, expert advice given on 
other matters on application, and in- 
spection of nuisances on complaint. Spe- 
cial attention is given to solving the 
problems of health officers and town of- 
ficials. 

The Tuberculosis Division resulted 
from the transfer to the State Board of 
Health of activities directed toward the 
prevention of tuberculosis, which had 
previously been carried on by the Tuber- 
culosis Commission. In 1916 it became 
evident that the small appropriation al- 
lowed for this work was entirely inade- 
quate for the needs of the State and 
the Vermont Tuberculosis Association 
was organized as a constituent part of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
The Association took over the preventive 
and educational program, supplementing 
the State funds by private subscription. 
The entire work was thus coordinated 


under one head and has since been car- 
ried on with satisfaction to both parties 
and greatly to the benefit of the people 
of the State. 

The Maternity and Infant Hygiene 
Division conducts classes for mothers in 
connection with women’s clubs, granges 
and parent-teacher associations, and 
instruction in child care in high schools; 
sends acknowledgments of birth certifi- 
cates to all mothers and furnishes liter- 
ature to mothers on application, and to 
doctors for distribution to patients; gives 
instruction through lectures and motion 
picture reels. This division has charge 
of May Day activities. 

A specialized Division of ‘Infantile 
Paralysis is operated under funds do- 
nated to the Department entirely outside 
State appropriations. The division con- 
ducts clinics for examination of pa- 
tients; by two traveling nurses, super- 
vises, aftercare for these crippled chil- 
dren; furnishes braces and other appa- 
ratus, either free or at cost; arranges 
for necessary operations, many of which, 
including hospital care, are paid for 
from the special fund. 

+ + 


A subdivision of research has been 
conducted since 1914, at present cooper- 
ating with the Harvard Infantile Paraly- 
sis Commission. An expert is always 
available for assisting physicians, not 
only in diagnosis but also in treatment. 
A supply of human immune serum is 
ready at all times and furnished free 
when the case is applicable to such 
treatment. 

Every city and town is required to 
have a health officer who, with the se- 
lectmen of the town or the aldermen of 
the city, constitutes the local board of 
health. Recommendations are made by 
the selectmen and a certificate of ap- 
pointment is issued by the State Board 
of Health, the term of office being three 
years. 

Since many towns have no resident 
physician, health officers must neces- 
sarily be secured from various walks of 
life. These untrained men sometimes 
remain in office for many years and ac- 
quire a surprising efficiency in the con- 
trol of diseases and abatement of un- 
Sanitary conditions. 

Vermont is one of the oldest settled 
States in the Union, and apparently 
from its very beginning some attention 
has been paid to sanitation. Early laws 
gave the selectmen authority to imves- 
tigate “sources of filth and causes of 
sickness and provide means of abating 
nuisances affecting the public health. 

Since the establishment of the Labo- 
ratory of Hygiene in 1898, more or less 
regular examination has been made of 
water supplies used by towns and cities 
and free analysis has been available for 
all individual supplies. For many years 
@ competent sanitary engineer has been 
available for advice and direction in the 
construction and maintenance of public 
works. 

All this has resulted in making Ver- 
mont a clean State from a sanitary 
standpoint and this particular work is 
the kind that can usually be handled by 
@ lay health officer who may know very 
little about the control of disease. 

The growth of camping places, com- 
bined with automobile travel, has 
greatly increased the amount of sanitary 
Supervision required by public health 
departments. Particular responsibility is 
felt for the boys’ and girls’ Summer 
camps, of which there are about 100 in 
Vermont, populated by nearly 7,000 boys 
and girls from practically every State 
in the Union. 

+ + 

The plan of control by visitation and 
inspection has been followed rather than 
the usual method of promulgating regu- 
lations, and this has proven to be sat- 
isfactory in securing the good will and 
cooperation of camp owners. In conse- 
quence, with scarcely a single exception, 
any one of these camps could be highly 
recommended to parents. 

The problem of water supply, sewage 
disposal and general sanitation are un- 
der constant review by the sanitary en- 
gineer. 


In the next of this series of articles on the public health activities of the 
various States, to appear in the issue of Feb. 17, C. R. Keiley, Director of 
Publicity, Department of Health, Commonwealth of Virginia, will tell of the 
organization and activities of the Virginia Department of Health. 
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from one point to another in an office or 
in a given city and between the more re- 
motely located offices. 

Among these methods are conveyance by 
hand; by floor trucks of many kinds; by a 
great variety of mechanical conveyors; by 
chutes and floor wells; by tractor trains; 
by pneumatic tubes; by horseback; by horse- 
drawn vehicles, dog sleds, etc.; by motor 
vehicles; by trains, both steam and electric; 
by steamboats and other water craft; and 
by airplanes and airships. 


In connection with transportation there is 
the vitally important problem of choosing 
between direct handling by employes of the 
Government and conveyance by others un- 
der contractual arrangements. 


Not the least of the problems of an organ- 
ization which has such varied activities and 
contacts with virtually everyone in the coun- 
try is the problem of personnel. In 1931 the 
regular, full-time employes numbered about 
a quarter of a million,, and the system af- 
forded part-time, contractual, and indirect 
employment to many others. 

The range of activities carried on by the 
organization is probably unequaled by any 
other business enterprise in the country. 
There are innumerable problems of routine 
character connected with time keeping, pay 





rolls, retirement deductions, efficiency rat- 
ings, transfer from one type of work to 
another in order to avoid slack time, etc. 


In general the problem of personnel in- 
volves in its most significant aspect the 
maintenance of morale and vefficiency with- 
out resort to the virtually absolute power 
that is commonly vested in the administra- 
tive heads of private business enterprises. 


The most fundamental problem of the 
postal system—one which permeates and de- 
termines the character of all its activities— 
arises out of the universality and variety of 
the services rendered. These are illustrated 
by the occasional letter or parcel handled for 
a farm laborer in a remote country district 
reached only by rural carrier or star-route 
contractor, and the millions of pieces of 
mail and special-service transactions han- 
dled in the course of a year for a large mail- 
order house. 


The extensive and increasing range of 
services rendered and the universality of 
contacts required on the part of postal em- 
ployes give rise to the basic problem of con- 
stant adaptation of the means at the dis- 
posal of the post office—often far from ade- 
quate—to meet the widely divergent demands 


of a public which is likely to be by no means 
uncritical. 
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Effect of Economic Conditions 
on World Education . . . .» 


Retrenchment in Expenditures Generally Re- 
ported with Some Few Nations Making No Cur- 
tailment in Activities of Public Schools 


OW EDUCATION is being affected by the 
depression is the burden of a series of 
reports just received from 39 foreign 

countries. 

They came in reply to a circular asking, 
among other items, for eduactional expendi- 
tures in the years 1927 to 1932, inclusive; 
whether education is affected to a greater 
or less degree than other national activities; 
the general effect on number of schools, size 
of classes, number of teachers, attendance on 
all levels of instruction; and the erection of 
new school buildings or the reconditioning of 
old ones. 

Fifteen Latin-American, 14 European, 3 
Asiatic, and 3 African countries are repre- 
sented, as well as Newfoundland, the 9 prov- 
inces of Canada, New Zealand, and the 6 
States of Australia. : 

+ \ 

Next-door neighbors first. Canada is 
sparsely settled, is growing in population, 
and, is developing its resources. The de- 
pression came more than a year later: there 
than in the United States and in milder 
form. 

Generally the Provinces are withholding 
school-building programs and in some cases 

reducing salaries, but school attendance is 
‘increasing and educational expansion is 
slowed down, not halted. Education less 
than other governmental activities, is suffer- 
ing from budget retrenchments. 

Prince Edward Islands reports: 

“Education will not suffer so long as it 
may be possible to avoid it. * * * All educa- 
tional needs have been met and there has 
been a gradual expansion in facilities as 
needs have arisen, the length of sessions 
has been maintained and there has been an 
increase of about 8 per cent in average 
daily attendance, and indications are that 
progress will be maintained.” 

In the large Province of Ontario “no 
schools have heen closed and there has been 
a marked improvement in attendance at 
all schools. School boards have erected new 
buildings and improved old buildings only 
where conditions demanded such action.” 

The national government of Mexico pro- 
vides about two-thirds of all the money spent 
for education in that country. It seems de- 
termined to carry on its educational renais- 
sance despite the depression. 

The American consulate reports: 

“The retrenchment policy of the govern- 
ment is not necessarily aimed to affect edu- 
cation, since the government’s program is 
to expand educational activities in the coun- 
try. * * * School expenditures from the na- 
tional treasury have steadily increased since 
way, * *;° 

“While the rdepression has no doubt had 
some effect on the expansien of educational 
activities in Mexico, its general effect is 
thought not to have been felt so much as 
in other branches of governmental activities.” 

With respect to other Latin - American 
countries, Uruguay has continued its edu- 
cational program almost entirely unaffected 
by the depression, except that new building 
has been limited. The 1933 budget for the 
National Board of Education of Argentina 
compares favorably with those for 1931 and 
1932. 


‘\ 


+ + 


The government of Panama is reducing 
expenditures; some rural schools, where the 
matriculation was low, have been closed, 
and— 

“The number of students for each teacher 
has increased, but the number of studies 
(per teacher) has not increased and re- 
mains the same. In the large towns it has 
been necessary to increase the number of 
teachers, owing to the fact that attendance 
has increased considerably. 

“As for the construction of school build- 
ings, a considerable sum has been spent in 
constructing modern buildings, and many 


been repaired.” 

No special changes of importance have 
come in the educational situation in Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and Haiti. In Peru, 
El Salvador, and Honduras the schools have 
suffered. The revolution in Brazil, the civil 
war and the earthquake in Nicaragua and 
political disturbances in Cuba, more than the 
economic depression, have interrupted edu- 
cational progress. 

For the European area, from Albania comes 
the cheerful statement, “There is no period 
ot depression in Albania.” 

Italy is carrying on its expanding finan- 
cial program, and education should continue 
to receive its share of the increasing expen- 
diture, since it is the avowed policy of the 
government to reduce illiteracy. 

Further: 


“There has been a steady increase in the 
last few years in the number of pupils and 
teachers in the elementary, secondary, and 
higher schools, together with an increase in 
the number of buildings for educational pur- 
poses.” 

Luxemburg decreased its 1932 budget 
“within sane limits,” and the government 
declares that education will not be permit- 
ted to suffer in appreciable degree. 

The Irish Free State gives out the em- 
phatic declaration: 

+ 


“The present national policy is one of 
economic self-development and of improved 
social services. Budget increases under these 
heads are offset by economies in other direc- 
tions and by increased taxation. 


“Education is at present seeing the fulfill- 
ment of a big reform program begun by the 
Irish government in 1922 and now nearing 
completion. National policy. may possibly 
require some curtailment of educational ex- 
penditure, especially in respect of the emolu- 
ments of primary teachers, but so far edu- 
cation expenditure remains unaffected.” 


The small Ugro-Finnish countries of north- 
western Europe are all reducing their budg- 
ets, but funds for education in Estonia are 
yearly an increasingly higher per cent of the 
total expenditures; the decrease for schools 
is not unproportional in Latvia; and Lithu- 
ania, which allots to education 14 per cent 
of its budget, expects nothing more than 
temporary curtailment of its school expan- 
sion program. 

Education and social services have suffered 
unduly in Finland. 

Under the guidance of the Ministry of 


buildings which were in bad condition have - 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 


President of the United States’ 1909-1913 
“The operations of the government affect the in- 
terests of every, person living within the jurisdiction 
of the United States.” 
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By JAMES F. ABEL . 


Chief, Foreign School. Systems Division, United States Office of Education 


Education the schools of Poland have been 
able to care for increasing attendance in 
the face of lessened national appropriations. 

The situation in Spain .is complicated by 
the establishment of the Republic and the 
closing of large numbers of private sectarian 
schools. The effects of the economic depres- 
sion can not be determined. ; 

The government of England is making 
drastic cuts in its budget, including educa- 
tion and the school services, and is propos- 
ing higher fees for secondary schools. 

France, to the contrary, is expecting to 
make all secondary schooling free of tuition, 
and even in Morocco is holding educational 
appropriations at the level they have 
reached by steady increases in the past five 
years. ; 

Japan is retrenching in everything but 
military and naval expenditures. Coinci- 
dent with the termination of the era of 
prosperity, the country completed a school- 
building program, and partly due to this, 
national appropriations for education have 
decreased, but beyond that education is ex- 
pected to bear its share -f the cuts. 

“For the government schools of Palestine, 
progress in all directions has been seriously 
checked, especially in the matter of build- 
ings and equipment. The schools of the 
Jewish agency have suffered greatly; in the 
past, most of their funds came from the 
United States. 

+ + 


Australia, like Canada, is increasing in 
population. More money is needed yearly 
to provide schools for the greater number 
of children. Each of the six states has its 
own school system, which it maintains 
mostly from state funds. 

In 1930, by general agreement in the-! 
commonwealth, budgets were cut some 20 
per cent. Education had to take a share— 
not an undue one—in the economies, with 
the result that school building has about 
stopped and teachers’ salaries have been 
reduced. 

The national treasury of New Zealand 
bears nearly all the expense of education and 
social services in that country. The expen- 
ditures for these of £4,133,242 in 1920-30 were 
reduced to £3,415,518 in 1931-32. 

Building and maintenance charges are 
kept to a minimum, but all the public schools 
are in operation and very few privcte schools 
have been forced to close. Attendance has 
increased at secondary schools and higher 


institutions. 
1 





Commercialism 
of Drug Store 
Enterprises 


By 
=r Dr. Robert L. Swain, 


Secretary, Board of Phar- 
macy, State of Maryland 


HILE THE DRUG STORE will no doubt 
W continue more or less commercial, its 

status, in the future, will, in my can- 
did opinion, depend upon the degree to 
which it. conforms to professional practice. 

The public is already beginning to note 
the incongruity of the activities in the mod- 
ern type of drug stores. Physicians are be- 
coming more discriminating and much more 
critical. 

Pharmacists themselves are taking stock 
of the present situation, and are becoming 
skeptical of the soundness of the commer- 
cial development of the drug store. In the 
minds of many, skepticism has given way to 
doubt, and doubt has revolved itself into a 
conviction that placing a commercial em- 
phasis on the drug store has been a tragic 
error. 

A distinguished pharmacist recently said: 
“Pharmacists in general have become dis- 
couraged with conditions in their field, es- 
pecially as regards the discouraging effects 
of the cut-price evil. They now seek their 
salvation in real pharmacy.” 

The same thought was expressed recently 
by a nationally known publie health admin- 
istrator when he said, “that if pharmacists 
would really study their opportunities for 
rendering public nealth service and use them 
intelligently, the profession would be much 
freer from commercial pressure than is now 
the case.” 

As I view the whole matter, the time is 
appropriate for an earnest study of exist- 
ing conditions with the view of. bringing 
about long needed adjustments in the phar- 
maceutical complex. The way back to in- 
dividual responsibility, to a sane view of 
fundamental principles, is becoming more 
and more a matter of necessity. 

It would thus seem necessary to work out 
and adopt a policy designed to foster the 
essential phases of pharmaceutical practice, 
and to‘follow it through until the. drug store 
reflects the purpose it is designed to serve. 
Such a policy would include a fuller realiza- 
tion of the significance of pharmacy on the 
part of pharmacists themselves, a more in- 
telligent conception of the relationship be- 
tween the other public health groups, a prop- 
yely balanced view of the’ commercial and 
professional aspects of the drug store, a more 
awakened sense of individual and profes- 
sional responsibility, and an earnest study of 
the needs of the profession and their im- 
portance to the productive, distributive, and 
educational systems. 


It is admitted that this program is com- 
plex and intricate, and that it bristles with 
difficulties of the figst magniture. However, 
if it be sound, postponing a facing of the 
issues simply multiplies the complications, 
intensifies the difficulties, and makes suc- 
cess indefinite and doubtful. 


However, involved in it all is the matter 
of professional security and individual and 
professional integrity. With no intention 
of minimizing the difficulty of this program, 
I'do emphasize the need of giving earnest 
study and thought to our problems. 

Pharmacy has wandered off to strange 
lands, and has erected unto herself strange 
gods. It will require unselfish devotion and 
intensive effort to bring her back to her 
rightful place. 
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